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ACCO CHAIN 


Inseparably Linked » 
with Shop Operation 


The co-ordination of all departments 
is imperative. So, too, must there be in 
similar fashion, a co-relating of facili- 
ties, especially chain which enters into 
everyday shop practice. 























Every link is a link of operation—one 
link failure retards production and 
upsets your entire shop schedule. 





ACCO Chain maintains a smooth 
running shop schedule—every link in 
every ACCO Chain has reserve 
strength, perfect uniformity of qual- 
ity, and will stand greater strain than 
the intended service can impose. 


The big Acco line in- 
cludes chain for every 
railway purpose. 
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The discontinuance of the piecework system of payment by 
the Railroad Administration was brought about principally 
7 : through the opposition of the unions. 
Unions Consider- The direct result was a serious reduc- 
ing Acceptance tion in the output of many shops and 
of Piecework 0 increase in the cost of repairs. Per- 
haps the leaders of the organizations 
convinced the workers that this action would be beneficial 
for the employees. If so, they were soon undeceived. Many 
roads found the cost of work in their own shops was higher 
than if performed under contract and consequently sent the 
work elsewhere. The unions offered bitter opposition to every 
proposal to restore piecework, but the Labor Board has now 
changed the working rules to permit it. Apparently the 
unions are learning that they cannot work contrary to 
economic laws and are ready to conform to the spirit of the 
order issued by the board. On at least one road representa- 
tives of the shop crafts organizations have approached the 
management to learn what proposal the road had to offer for 
the re-establishment of piecework. Now that negotiations 
have been opened, it is to be hoped that they can be brought 
to a successful conclusion, for an equitable system for pay- 
ment according to the output of the individual would benefit 
both the railroads and the employees. 


The promotion of business ventures by labor organizations 
is neither novel nor unusual. The path of unionism is lined 
with the wreckage of one such project 

When the after another. Most recent is the fiasco 
Employee Be- of the maintenance of way brother- 
comes Employer hood which sunk large sums in the pur- 
chase of knitting mills a couple years 

ago to make garments for its members “at cost.” In spite 
of all these experiences of the past, new projects continue to 
present themselves. The latest development of this kind is a 
coal mining project promoted by officers of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers. A letter addressed “‘to all rail- 
road men” under date of September 15, 1921, and over the 
signature of Warren S. Stone, “chairman, Board of Direc- 
tors” urges railroad men to buy stock in this new venture, 
(maximum subscription $5,000). The affiliation of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers is shown further by 
Mr. Stone’s statement that they “will be glad to have the 
Board of Directors authorize the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers’ Co-operative National Bank. to act as de- 
pository for all subscriptions for stock and also the funds 
of the corporation.” An accompanying statement expresses 
the “hope for a giant corporation with a big soul full of 
human interest, for the benefit of our stockholders, and wel- 
fare of our employees.” A further appeal for popular sup- 
port of the brotherhood members is made in the statement, 
“No financial pirates, no preferred stock, no bonds—All 
common stock and non-assessable.” Thus, Mr. Stone ap- 
pears in a dual capacity, as a representative of the employees, 
charged with the responsibility of protecting their interests, 
as opposed to those of their employers on the one hand, and 
a representative employer in his duty to his stockholders 
on the other hand. It remains to be seen whether he can 
lead his followers in railway service into the broader field 


of financial speculation and promotion; and if so whether 
they will be different from other employers in their new role. 
The experience workingmen will get as capitalists and em- 
ployers is bound to make more tolerant their attitude toward 
capitalists and employers. 


It is frequently possible to effect economies through the appli- 
cation of automatically-controlled, electrically-driven ma-: 
chinery to air compressors, coal chutes, 
pumping stations and isolated plants 
that have long aggravated the problem 
of reducing the expenses and forces of 
the railroads. As an example of what 
can be accomplished, one road recently replaced a steam- 
driven air compressor plant with modern electric equipment 
which made it possible to dispense with the services of three 
licensed stationary engineers and two firemen. The cost of 
the electric power used is about one-half as much as the cost 
of the coal formerly required. It is conservatively estimated 
that the saving produced will pay for the new installation in 
three years. Another road has investigated the cost of the fuel 
and labor used in the operation of its water pumping plants 
as a result of which it has determined that whenever power is 
available at or below a certain figure, automatic electrical 
machinery is to be installed. At one pumping station alone 
the services of two men were eliminated recently. Since auto- 
matic control will reduce the labor necessary for the operation 
of isolated plants, it would appear advisable for the railroads 
to investigate thoroughly the possibilities of the application 
of such equipment to outlying stations where the large part 
of the operating expense is for the wages of the attendant. 


Isolated Plants 
Electrically 
Operated 


Why has the impression become so general that railroad shops 
and enginehouses are dirty, dangerous and undesirable places 
in which to work? Is not this due to 
the fact that everything about locomo- 
tives, and to a lesser degree cars, is 
more or less covered with grease, dirt 
and dust and unless exceptional care is. 
taken the repair shops and enginehouses soon reach a condi- 
tion for which “dirty” is too mild a term? Fortunately not 
all shops are in this condition, because someone in authority 
makes a hobby of shop cleanliness and sees to it that both 
the shops and premises are kept properly cleaned. It is un- 
doubtedly true, however, that the visitor at far too many 
shops receives a distinctly unfavorable impression. Greasy, 
dirty locomotive and car parts are everywhere in evidence; 
the floors have acquired several thicknesses of grease; win- 
dows are smoky; and soot-covered ceilings strive in vain to 
reflect light. Corners are filled with debris and passageways 
are blocked with all sorts of material. It is impossible to 
touch a bench, machine or article of any kind without getting 
dirty, and darkness and congestion make passage through the 
shop dangerous. Is it any wonder that men do not care to 
work in such a place and, when compelled through force of 
circumstances to labor there, find little incentive for cheer- 
fulness and efficiency? It may be that the picture painted is 


Keep the Shops 
and Premises 
Clean 
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an extreme case but, in varying degrees, it is all too common. 
The remedy for the situation has already been worked out in 
certain modern shops. The first essential is to clean locomo- 
tive and car parts thoroughly in lye vats or by washing before 
going into the shop. Shop floors and premises are kept clean 
by an adequate force of sweepers under the direction of 
someone who sees to it that the work is properly done. Pas- 
sageways between departments, also track safety zones, are 
indicated by lines painted on the floor within which no ma- 
terial may be placed. Windows are washed periodically; 
walls and ceilings are white-washed and machinery is kept 
scrupulously clean. And what is the result? Men employed 
in a shop of this kind no longer need work in overalls which 
will stand alone; there is ample light to see the work, increase 
production and avoid danger; and there is quite an appre- 
ciable improvement in morale due to the natural- pride 
which men take in working in a clean, up-to-date production 
shop. 


Hale Holden, president of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
announced on Monday that the directors of his company had 
authorized the expenditure of $15,000,- 


Better 000 for new equipment. The under- 
Equipment standing was given that immediate 
Business arrangement was to be made for the 


purchase of 7,300 freight cars, 55 loco- 
motives and 127 passenger cars. This announcement is the 
most encouraging thing that has been evident in the railway 
supply field for a long series of months. It follows closely 
enough upon the Baltimore & Ohio’s recent order for 2,000 
freight car bodies and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul’s 
recent order for 2,500 cars to indicate that there is very much 
of a changed feeling insofar as the purchase of cars and 
locomotives is concerned. The equipment companies, even 
with the large amount of repair work which they have been 
called upon to do, have found 1921 a rather meagre year. 
This will be borne out by the following table which shows the 
orders for new cars and locomotives as they have been re- 
ported in the Equipment and Supplies column of the Railway 
Age. It will be seen that in the first 10 months of 1920 only 
143 locomotives were reported as ordered for domestic service 
and only 62 passenger cars. The freight car orders in the 
first 10 months totaled 9,320. The change which has come 
over the equipment market is apparent from the fact that of 
the 9,320 in the 10 months, 3,720 are credited to October. 
In addition, November is credited with 3,400 cars—those re- 
ported in last week’s issue. Besides the new feeling which 
has made itself apparent, attention should be paid to the 
orders for export locomotives. The total is 388, of which 
95 were reported as ordered in October. The orders—do- 
mestic and export alike—are not yet large, but it is quite 
plainly evident that a marked change has been made for the 
better. 


Orpers For Cars anp Locomotives 
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January .......---00- 10 a ar 50 3 
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The Public Utility Commissioners 


HE APPEARANCE of John E. Benton, general solicitor of 

the National Association of Railway and Utilities Com- 
missioners, before the Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce recently, follows closely upon the successful annual 
meeting of the important organization which he repre- 
sents, held at Atlanta, beginning October 11. Mr. Benton 
expressed his objection to the centralization of regulatory 
authority in Washington. He contended that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission had misinterpreted the Transporta- 
tion Act and that “chaos” in regulation had resulted. He 
further read the resolutions which were adopted after a lively 
discussion at the state commissioners’ convention. These 
resolutions were reproduced in the Railway Age of October 
22, page 777. They urged the immediate enactment of 
legislation amending the Transportation Act so as to define 
and limit the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion over intrastate rates. They also condemned the rate 
making provisions of section 15-a of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act and urged the repeal of the provisions whereby the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is required to establish 
rates which will yield 5% per cent on the aggregate value of 
the property of the carriers used in the service of trans- 
portation. 

It is not necessary to repeat Mr. Benton’s argument as 
it will be found in the reports of the hearings which have 
appeared in recent issues of the Railway Age. Several of the 
state commissioners have also appeared before the com- 
mittee. They have presented similar points of view. Refer- 
ence to their testimony will be found in the Railway Age of 
November 5, page 886. 

The state railway and utility commissioners are in the 
somewhat unhappy position in arguing in favor of states 
rights. This is an issue which has existed since our federal 
idea of government was formulated in our constitution. It 
is an issue which, in many ways, is a losing one, for the 
reason that the tendency towards which our form of govern- 
ment has always worked is centralization of power in the fed- 
eral government. The state commissioners are further con- 
fronted with the argument that regulation of commerce by 
some 49 or 50 commissions has hardly justified itself. The 
unfairness and severity of such divided regulation and re- 
sponsibility was recognized before the Transportation Act 
was passed. The recognition of it was one of the causes 
for the passage of the Transportation Act in the form in 
which it was passed. 

One can, however, readily appreciate what ‘must be in 
the m‘nds of the state regulatory commissioners. The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has so construed the Trans- 
portation Act as to mean that state rates which are lower 
than interstate rates are a discrimination against interstate 
rates, which construction of the act we believe to be the 
proper one. The state commissioners, however, have fought 
the Interstate Commission’s decisions raising intrastate rates 
to interstate levels and have thus far come out very much 
second best, particularly in view of the restraining court 
injunctions. The matter is now in the courts but in view 
of the Supreme Court’s recent decision, that there should be 
a rehearing in the Wisconsin case, final decision is still in 
the future. 

It is natural for any man and equally natural for any 
organization not to desire to give up power and prestige 
which it already has. The feeling of the state commissioners 
against giving up their jurisdiction over railroad regulation 
to the federal commission is exactly a case in point. We 
feel that in this case the state commissioners are being gov- 
erned too much by their pride and too little by a real desire 
to see justice done to the railway carriers. Yet one cannot 
but feel that the commissioners are very much influenced 
by a desire to treat the utilities they regulate fairly. The 
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unpopularity which they have secured for themselves in 
raising street car fares, gas and electric light rates, etc., 
should be an indication of that. 

The point might also well be made that the state regulatory 
commissions have a large task before them. The regulation 
of the electric light companies, the gas companies, the street 
railway companies, etc., of a state would seem to be a suf- 
ficiently large task for any body of men. The competition 
of the jitney, the new task of regulating motor truck trans- 
portation and similar like developments do not seem to rep- 
resent a group of duties that may be regarded lightly. 

But, it is also true that even if the regulation of railroad 
rates is taken away from the state commissioners and put in 
the hands of the Interstate Commerce Commission, the duties 
of the state commissions in the matter of railroad regulation 
will not cease. The state commissions must still be called 
upon to assist the federal commission in matters relating 
to their individual states. They should, it would seem, de 
prepared to watch out for their state interests in hearings 
before the federal body. At any rate, it would appear that 
the duties which would remain to the state commissioners 
should be great enough in volume and complexity so that 
the state regulatory bodies would be required to play a busy 
part and one of great importance in the general scheme 
of railway regulation. 

The present attitude of the state commissioners, it may 
be said in conclusion, is a natural attitude for men or 
organizations in their position to take. One cannot help 
but feel, however, that they are presenting themselves in a 
wrong light. Besides failing to realize that they should be 
able to play a real part in the present scheme of things, 
they are acting the part of reactionaries and opposing 
progress that it has taken many years to bring about. 


‘“‘When Doctors Disagree” 


HE RAILWAYS ARE SICK. Their sickness is infectious. It 

has spread disease through general business. Continu- 

ance of it will do more harm to general business in the future 
that it has in the past. 

The railways are being treated by two doctors. They did 
not choose them. The doctors were assigned to them by the 
federal government. These doctors are the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Railrnad Labor Board. If the 
doctors long disagree, and one gives the patient one kind of 
treatment and the other an exactly opposite kind of treatment, 
the patient is sure to get sicker and sicker. 

Certain statements made by Ben W. Hooper, a public 
member of the Labor Board, in an address before the Traffic 
Club of Chicago, on November 3, when contrasted with 
statements which have been made by members of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, show that the two doctors do 
wholly disagree as to how the patient should be treated. In 
his address Mr. Hooper said: “It may be and doubtless is 
true to some extent that the fixing of freight rates is partially 
controlled by the carriers’ operating expenses, but the con- 
verse of this proposition is by no means correct. The fixing 
of wages cannot be made to depend upon freight rates. 
— The wages of the employees must be just and rea- 
sonable based upon the elements set out in the statute. When 
these matters have been properly considered by the Labor 
Board, and the wages fixed, then the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will know as well what the railways are paying 
in wages as if they established the wages.” 

The purport of this seems clear. Mr. Hooper’s position 
apparently is that the Labor Board should determine what 
are reasonable wages, and that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission must accept the wages fixed by the Labor Board as a 
basis in regulating rates. 

We now quote the following from the concurring opinion of 
Commissioner Potter of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
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in the recent decision in the grain rate case: ‘Some urge 
that we must take wage conditions as we find them, and not 
contemplate further wage reductions. in dealing with rates. 
On the argument it was pointed out to us by the repre- 
sentatives of the petitioners that such is not the law. They 
urged upon us that it was the duty of the Commission to 
consider the broad economic question as to what rates the 
industry of the country could stand, and that our finding in 
this regard should be taken into consideration in the fixing 
of wages. I am inclined to the view that the 
opinion thus urged upon us by counsel for the petitioners is 
sound. . . . In considering what railway employees 
should receive, regard should be had for what the shippers 
can afford to pay. If the broad economic question 
as to how much shippers can afford to pay is a question to be 
determined by us when we fix fair and reasonable rates, it 
will follow that the Labor Board, in considering wages, 
would regard our finding as one of the relevant circumstances 
to be taken into consideration in fixing wages.” 

The purport of this also is quite clear. It means, unless 
we entirely misinterpret it, that Commissioner Potter believes 
it is the duty of the Commission to fix rates which will be 
reasonable for the shippers to pay, and that the Labor Board 
must accept the finding of the Commission as one of the 
“relevant circumstances which the Transportation Act re- 
quires the Labor Board to consider in fixing wages. 

In other words, Mr. Hooper says that the Commission 
should accept the findings of the Labor Board regarding 
wages as reasonable, and make rates accordingly, while Com- 
missioner Potter says that the Labor Board should accept the 
findings of the Commission regarding rates as reasonable, 
and make wages accordingly. 

Now, suppose that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
refuses to accept as reasonable the wages fixed by the Labor 
Board, and the Labor Board refuses to accept as reasonable 
the rates fixed by the Commission. The Commission puts the 
rates down to where it thinks they will be reasonable for the 
shipper, the Labor Board keeps the wages up to where it 
thinks they will be reasonable for the employees, and, in 
consequence, the railways are deprived of opportunity to earn 
a “fair return.” But the law under which both bodies act 
says that the railways must be given opportunity to earn a 
“fair return.” The result of each body so interpreting the 
law. as to make it paramount in its own field is disregard 
and defeat of plain provisions of the very law from which 
both derive their authority. 

This is not mere conjecture. It is what is actually oc- 
curring, and has been for months. The railways never have 
earned the net return the Transportation Act says they should 
be allowed to earn until March 1, 1922, and yet we now have 
presented the spectacle of the Commission ordering reductions 
of rates in anticipation of reduction of wages, and a mem- 
ber of the Labor Board plainly indicating that the Labor 
Board will give little or no weight to rates fixed by the Com- 
mission in fixing wages. 

Mr. Hooper, in his address, said that advocacy of the 
policy of uniting the regulation of rates and the regulation of 
wages in the same body “involved a glaring fallacy.” He 
could not, however, have used language which would have 
made clearer than that he did use, the “glaring fallacy” and 
danger of the present plan of regulation. Whether any other 
changes ought to be made in the Transportation Act or not, it 
certainly has become plain that it ought to be so amended 
as specifically to provide either that the Labor Board, in fix- 
ing wages, shall accept as binding upon it all findings of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission regarding rates, or that the 
Commission, in fixing rates, shall accept as reasonable all 
wages paid in accordance with orders of the Labor Board. 

Doctors that disagree should not be allowed to give a 
patient two kinds of treatment so different that, whatever 
might be the effects of either alone, the two are sure to kill 
him sooner or later. 
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Too Much Regulation of Railway Labor 


NE OF THE worst mistakes made in framing the Trans- 
portation Act was that of subjecting to government 
regulation the wages and working conditions of railway em- 
ployees who are not directly concerned with the operation of 
trains. 

The Newlands mediation and arbitration act, which was 
in effect prior to government control, applied only to con- 
troversies between the railways and employees directly con- 
cerned with the operation of trains. There was sound reason 
for the distinction thus drawn between employees directly 
concerned with the operation of trains and all other classes of 
employees. This reason was that employees directly con- 
cerned with the operation of trains, and they alone, could, 
by a strike, immediately and seriously interrupt traris- 
portation. 

There is still, and always will be, adequate ground for 
subjecting the wages and working conditions of employees 
directly concerned with train operation to government regula- 
tion, and even for absolutely prohibiting strikes by them. 
The public should not be subjected to the suffering and loss 
of an actual interruption of transportation. To prevent this 
special means should be provided by the government for 
settling controversies arising between railways and em- 
ployees directly concerned with train operation. The right to 
strike should be entirely taken away from such employees, 
and there should be maintained some government tribunal to 
which all controversies arising between them and the rail- 
ways should be carried. 

As to other classes of railway employees, there is no more 
reason why their wages and working conditions should be 
subject to regulation by the Railroad Labor Board, or any 
other government body, than why the wages and working 
conditions of mechanics in factories, or clerks in stores, or 
laborers on farms should be subjected to such regulation. 
The only ground upon which special regulation of the wages 
and working conditions of any class of railway employees 
can be defended is that a strike by them would seriously in- 
terrupt transportation; and such effect would not be produced 
by a strike of any class or classes of employees except those 
directly concerned with the operation of trains. A strike of 
employees in the shops would be embarrassing and expen- 
sive; but it would not cause an immediate interruption of 
transportation, and would not seriously interfere with trans- 
portation unless quite protracted. It would not bring about 
an actual interruption of transportation as soon as a general 
strike of the coal miners, who are not railway employees at 
all, and whose wages and working conditions are not regu- 
lated by the government. No conceivable strike of other 
classes of employees, such as those employed in maintenance 
of tracks, would cause an interruption of transportation. 

The application of government regulation to the wages 
and working conditions of employees not directly concerned 
with the operation of trains has been harmful, and will be- 
come more harmful if it is continued. It is practically im- 
possible for a single body, such as the Railroad Labor Board, 
to fix the wages and working conditions of all classes of rail- 
way employees throughout the country without standardizing 
their wages and working conditions on all the important rail- 
roads throughout the country. This is inequitable to the em- 
ployees and imposes undue burdens on the railways and the 
public. Employees doing similar work, but living in differ- 
ent parts of the country under different conditions, should 
not be paid the same wages. 

Standardization of the wages and working conditions of 
each class of employees throughout the country renders it im- 
possible to make their wages conform to those of men doing 
similar work in other industries, although this is one of the 
requirements of the Transportation Act. We believe the 
railways in each community should pay for any given class 
of labor as high wages, if not higher, as are paid by any 
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other industry in the same community. But why should the 
railways be subjected to a system, as they are now, under 
which in some communities they cannot get the best labor of 
certain kinds because the wages paid by them are not as 
high as the wages paid by other industries for the same kinds 
of labor, while in other communities they are required to pay 
twice as much for certain kinds of labor as are being paid 
by other industries ? 

It may be contended that the wages and working condi- 
tions of all railway employees should be regulated for broad 
social reasons. But if the wages and working conditions of 
all railway employees should be regulated, not for reasons 
peculiar to the transportation industry, but for broad social 
reasons, then so should the wages and working conditions 
of men employed in all other kinds of industries. If the 
wages and working conditions of mechanics employed by 
railways should be regulated for broad social reasons, then 
for the same reasons the wages and working conditions of 
mechanics in all manufactories should be regulated. If the 
wages and working conditions of common laborers on rail- 
ways should be regulated for broad social reasons, then so 
should the wages and working conditions of all common 
laborers employed by other industries. There is no pecu- 
liarity, either legal or economic, of the railroad business 
which justifies special regulation of the wages and working 
conditions of any of its employees except those directly con- 
cerned with the operation of trains. 

All employees of railways except these should have the 
same right to make demands upon their employers, and even 
to strike, that employees of other industries have. Likewise, 
the railways should have the same right to deal, without 
government interference, with all their employees except 
those directly concerned with the operation of trains that any 
other employers have. 

The labor organizations unanimously opposed the adoption 
of the present labor provisions of the Transportation Act, 
and therefore it seems reasonable to assume that they would 
gladly see these provisions so amended that they would cease 
to apply to most classes of railway employees. The employees 
directly concerned with the operation of trains are only about 
25 per cent of all railway employees, and the entire prob- 
lem of useful government regulation and efficient manage- 
ment of railways would be greatly simplified by withdrawing 
all regulation from the wages and working conditions of the 
other 75 per cent of the employees. 


Boiler Compounds and Treating Plants 


LSEWHERE in this issue will be found an article entitled 
“Interior Treatment of Boiler Waters” to which the 
attention of railway officers, having oecasion to interest them- 
selves in the subject of locomotive water supplies, may well 
be directed. Specifically, this article concerns itself with 
boiler compounds and points out the possibilities of this 
much applauded and berated and withal too little understood 
method of improving locomotive performance in bad water 
areas. 

Because of the decided views that obtain among railway 
men on the subject of boiler compounds, it is but reasonable 
to suppose that the author’s ideas will not meet with universal 
approval, and it is possible even that criticisms will be voiced 
which will not be entirely wanting in justification. But it is 
not this feature of the article as much as the fact that it has 
been written by an advocate of exterior treatment that con- 
stitutes the primary point of interest in it, for it is an indi- 
cation of the growing tendency of advocates of treating plants 
on the one hand to see merit in boiler compounds and of ad- 
vocates of boiler compounds on the other hand to see justifi- 
cation in treating plants. 

This change of attitude places the boiler water problem 
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where it should always have been, on a purely scientific 
basis, and the effects of this are bound to be salutary. It 
will do much to dispel that skepticism regarding water treat- 
ment in general which many executive officers have enter- 
tained as a natural result of the controversial attitude which 
one school of thought has manifested towards the other and 
will prepare the way for programs of water treatment more 
nearly in keeping with the possibilities for savings that lie in 
them for many roads. It will also cause water service engi- 
neers to give more thought to finding the best solution of the 
problem instead of limiting their efforts to the promotion and 
maintenance of one method of treatment. 

The problem of improving boiler waters, in short, is no 
longer one of arbitrarily installing a treating plant or of 
prescribing a preparation for locomotive boiler or tender 
treatment, but rather that of choosing that method which is 
best adapted to solve a particular problem, whether it be a 
‘particular kind of interior treatment alone, a special kind of 
exterior treatment alone, or a combination of the two. 

While a roadside installation designed and operated to 
meet the conditions of a particular water should afford the 
best accurate treatment possible, as pointed out in the article 
referred to, there are many places where the water is not 
sufficiently bad or the consumption great enough to warrant 
the investment necessary for such a plant. There are many 
other points where the quality and consumption of the water 
are such as to warrant the expenditure for a treating plant, 
but the funds are not available. It is in such places that Mr. 
Knowles advocates the use of boiler compounds rather than 
continuing without relief until a treating plant may be se- 
cured. This policy rather than being prejudicial to the in- 
terests of the one school or the other is beneficial to both. 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 


¥ AN ARTICLE on another page of this issue entitled, “‘De- 
livering Train Orders Without Getting Signatures,” 
Harry W. Forman devotes several paragraphs to the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis. He refers to the 
efficient manner in which train operation is conducted on 
that road with the use of No. 19 train orders. Among other 
things, he says: ‘The many fast freight trains which are 
run daily between St. Louis and Atlanta, as well as numer- 
ous pineapple and peach specials between Atlanta and 
Nashville have always made remarkable records for expedi- 
tious movement. This is so well known that the fact is 
generally commented upon by dispatchers throughout the 
country.” 

In the perishable fruit season of 1921, the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis moved north from Atlanta some 
10,000 cars of fruits and vegetables. ‘This total included 
about 4,800 cars of watermelons, 2,000 cars of pineapples, 
1,400 cars of fresh vegetables, 25 cars of cantaloupes and 
about 1,800 cars of citrus fruits. The manner in which the 
pineapples were moved over the road approaches the spec- 
tacular. ‘There were run 61 solid trains of pineapples, a 
total of 1,756 cars being handled on these trains. The 
trains averaged 29 cars each, of which an average of 16 
cars were delivered to the Illinois Central at Martin, Tenn. 
These trains averaged 23 hours and one minute from Atlanta 
to Martin, a distance of 430 miles and passed through three 
terminals. The average time the cars were on the N. C. & 
St. L. rails was but 25 hours and 10 minutes. In the dis- 
tance of 430 miles, there are but about 40 miles of double 
track. The trains, however, were moved over the road at a 

speed which would do credit to a double track road. 

- One of the busiest sections of the N. C. & St. L. is the 
district between Atlanta and Chattanooga. This line, 137 
miles in length, is known as the Western & Atlantic. It is 
owned, incidentally, by the state of Georgia and leased to 
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the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis. Between Junta, 
Ga., and Atlanta, 48 miles, the rails are used also by the 
Louisville & Nashville. This section is understood to be 
probably the busiest stretch of single track in the Southeast. 
In rush periods some 10 passenger trains are handled each 
way daily and a total of about 60 passenger and freight 
trains in all in both directions. Operation between Atlanta 
and Junta is controlled by manual block signalling. 

The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis is controlled by 
the Louisville & Nashville, through majority stock owner- 
ship. The road, for the past several years, has been paying 
3% per cent dividends semi-annually on its common stock. 
Its total mileage is 1,247, of which 856 is owned and 391 
is leased. There is a total of 59 miles of double track, of 
which the most important part is the 38 miles from Chatta- 
nooga north to Stevenson. The road’s traffic is rather di- 
versified. In 1920 products of agriculture made up 22 
per cent of the total tonnage; products of animals, 3.4 per 
cent; products of mines, 31.8 per cent; products of forests, 
13.1 per cent, and manufactures, 21.7 per cent. Bitumin- 
ous coal in 1920 made up 1,293,557 tons or 17.8 per cent 
of the total. Of this, 925,809 originated on the N. C. & St. 
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The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 


L’s own lines in the Tennessee fields. The total tonnage of 
all freight handled in 1920 was 7,254,047, which compared 
with a total for 1919 of 5,808,714 tons, or for 1918, of 
7,050,961 tons. 

The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis’ standard re- 
turn for operation by the government was $3,163,576. In 
1918 the road had a net railway operating income of slightly 
over $4,000,000. In 1919 it earned about $1,000,000 and 
in 1920 the net railway operating income was but $20,000, 
there being in that year several months in which the road 
operated at a deficit. The year 1921 has been characterized 
by the small amount of business handled as compared with 
last year. In the first seven months of 1921, the latest 
figures at present available, there were handled 600,298,000 
net ton-miles of freight, including revenue and non-revenue, 
as compared with 869,044,000 net ton-miles in the first 
seven months of 1920. In March, April and May, 1921, 
operations resulted in a deficit, but there has since been a 
progressive improvement. In August the net railway operat- 
ing was $372,397. The net railway operating income for 
the first eight months of 1921 was $441,685. In the first 
eight months of 1920 operation showed a deficit of $154,849, 
this being the result of poor earnings in July and August 
of that year. 

The road’s average revenue train load in 1920 was 382, 
as compared with 345 in 1919 and 344 in 1918. The aver- 
age revenue tons per loaded car in 1920 were 21.45. The 
miles per car per day were 26.6 and the net ton-miles per 
car per day were 456. What must be a disconcerting fea- 


ture to the officers of the road at present is its percentage of 
bad order cars, which was 30.9 on October 15. 
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Letters to the Editor 
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[The Rattway AGE welcomes letters from its readers and 
especially those containing constructive suggestions for im- 
provements in the railway field. Short letters—about 250 
words—are particularly appreciated. | 


From a Conservative Fireman 


DeELAwareE, Ohio. 
To THE Eprror: 

A reading of the letters which have been published from 
railroad trainmen in connection with the strike agitation 
prompts me to give my experience. During the war, though 
several years over age, I was employed as fireman on one of 
our railroads having a heavy coal traffic together with mixed 
freight. 

Where train crews are made up by call in turn and a fire- 
man seldom runs twice a month with the same engineer, one 
soon learns the varied dispositions and habits of the men. I 
found that the worst howlers and complainers were also the 
roughest handlers of their trains. The safe and steady engi- 
neer, who made trip after trip without damaging a drawbar, 
no matter how heavy the train, invariably was the man who 
had the best disposition towards the management and towards 
the people at large. A fireman was sure to find these men 
congenial cab mates, not constantly primed to jump on him 
for trifles. The impetuous engineer who was always damag- 
ing drawbars was the same who quarreled with his fireman 
and kicked at the management or the public. 

G. P. WILLIAMs. 


Train Dispatcher Takes Exception 
To Locomotive Engineer 


TEXAs. 
To THE Eptror: 

Your October 22 number has an article signed ““A Locomo- 
tive Engineer” that reeks with vituperation against all rail- 
roads and employees, especially train dispatchers. No doubt 
he is a good engineer and deserves all the money he earns, 
but the way he expresses himself reminds me of a story about 
a boy and a dog. The little boy was sitting by the side of 
the road when an engineer came by, stopped and asked the 
dog’s name. The boy replied, “Engineer.” When asked why 
he gave the dog such a name, he replied, “Well, he is just 
like an engineer, just sits around and growls all the time.” 

As a train dispatcher of 12 years’ experience on single- 
track lines with divisions of from 100 miles to 180 miles in 
length, I wish to take exception to the statement that “the 
poorest brakeman on the division could have handled the 
situation better than the dispatchers did.” 

There must have been several contributing causes for the 
excessive delays over which no one man had control, such as 
congested terminals, which we had in Texas about two years 
ago during the oil boom that came unexpectedly upon the 
Texas roads when their terminal facilities were inadequate 
to handle the enormous business that was dumped upon them 
at a time when they were not prepared to care for it. 

Every man on our division made every effort to get trains 
over the road but there were times when we had to hold them 
out of terminals or set them out. I have seen four and five 
trains set out in passing tracks because of having to get power 
into terminals and get a train out before we could take the 
trains in; we had redball or important trains held out and 
would have sent relief crews out to get them rather than set 
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them out, owing to the fact that they were high-class trains. 
There is no man on the division who likes to seé trains get 
over the road any better than a train dispatcher, but delays 
frequently occur which are beyond his control. Successful 
operation of a division requires hearty co-operation and team- 
work on the part of all concerned. 
A TRAIN DISPATCHER. 


A Comptroller on the Wage Question 


Out-WEst. 
To THE EDITor: 

I have noted with interest the letter in your issue of Octo- 
ber 22 by “Locomotive Engineer.” It contains many points 
of value but is chiefly noticeable for the half truths, or what it 
leaves unsaid. 

It is not my purpose to launch an attack against labor 
organizations, as they could, if they would get the right per- 
spective, become valuable allies to the management and by 
proper co-operation materially reduce the operating expenses 
without reducing the rates of pay. The accounting officer is 
rather in the position of an umpire analyzing the results by 
the cold facts at hand rather than argumentative premises. 

Consider “Locomotive Engineer’s” remarks relative to 
propaganda. The writer follows both sides of the question, 
reading fhe various labor organization journals, and it is 
hard to find more insidious propaganda than is contained 
therein.. Much of it is written by men of such apparent in- 
telligence that we can only conclude that the statements made 
are deliberately misleading, such as many of the comments 
made during the time that the “Plumb plan” was to the fore- 
front, or figures given out as facts relative to the cost of over- 
hauling equipment in outside shops, etc. 

The most glaring example of misleading information given 
the public is the rates of pay for men in train service. The 
statement is often made, quoting from the schedules, that the 
rate of pay for a freight brakeman is only $4.68 for a day’s 
run, or for a locomotive engineer is $7.20, and so on. Asa 
matter of fact the published rate of pay has very little to do 
with the amount of remuneration received. The so-called 
“working conditions” are not working conditions at all for 
the most part, but are pay additions that add about 100 per 
cent to the rate of pay. There is no possible condition in 
actual practice under which an engineer could draw only the 
day’s rate of pay; if he made a run in four hours he would 
get the rate for eight hours and in addition would get 45 
minutes preparatory time before starting the run and quite 
likely 30 minutes’ detention at the end of the run, although 
the entire time on duty was less than six hours. This is only 
one instance of perhaps 25 different situations that daily 
arise that add to the rate of pay. On the road with which the 
writer is connected the schedule rates of pay for passenger 
engineers vary from $5.56 to $6.29, or theoretically some- 
thing less than 60 cents per hour; the amount actually paid 
was $1.33 per hour for the year 1920. It is possible under 
many conditions for an engineer to draw two days’ pay for 
six hours work under existing schedules. 

Why not in a straightforward manner make the “rates of 
pay” state the compensation actually and entirely paid for 
given services rendered so that no one would be misinformed; 
why not have the “working conditions” deal with working 
conditions only, such as the various provisions now in effect 
that engineers shall be furnished places to sleep at distant 
terminals with ample blankets, bedding, etc., and the various 
other conveniences that the railways are glad to provide but 
which travelling employees in other lines of work do not get 
the benefit of. 

Another point brought out by “Locomotive Engineer” with 
reference to delays and getting over the road was good as far 
as he went, but the question as to the cause and prevention of 
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these delays should have been gone into further. He charges 
that the delays per se to the management, but let us follow 
one of these freight trains through a typical run. It arrives 
at a station about noon and stops for 30 minutes to unload 
way freight; it goes on a few miles and the engine crew 
stops 40 minutes to eat at a station where there is no work 
to do. This time is absolutely lost whereas with a little co- 
operation between the conductor and engineer the engine crew 
could have eaten while the way freight was being worked a 
few miles back. The conductor with running rights between 
two stations is for the time being practically general mana- 
ger of this territory and by handling the situation in co- 
operation with his engine crew, as if it was his own business 
in which he was vitally and financially interested, about all 
of this delay could be avoided. There are many times when 
a conductor can anticipate closely how much time will be 
required for several stations ahead and likewise an engineer 
can reasonably figure ahead where he will require water, 
coal, meals, etc. If the dispatcher is advised well in advance 
he can arrange movements without delay, but if he expects a 
train to make usual running time, and it is suddenly held up 
somewhere 30 minutes there may be several trains following 
it and superior class trains meeting it, and there is bound to 
be some time lost on single track mileage. 

If “Locomotive Engineer” could just reverse the sentiment 
expressed in the next to the last paragraph of his letter and 
instead of saying that a bunch of railroad men can “gyp” a 
railroad more ways than a farmer can come to town, state 
and follow up the statement by example, that a bunch of rail- 
road men by hearty co-operation can eliminate half the de- 
lays to trains, so that it would not be necessary to reduce 
wages to make both ends meet. COMPTROLLER. 


Mr. Ford’s Methods of 
Operating a Railroad 


Burrato, N. Y. 
To THE EpIToR: 

The numerous contributions which have recently appeared 
in the Railway Age commenting on Henry Ford’s operation 
of the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton are interesting, but as Gold- 
berg would say, “They don’t mean anything.” It is un- 
fortunate for purposes of analysis of Ford’s railway methods 
that as a shipper he has been able to so greatly increase the 
gross volume of business done by his railroad. It was a well- 
known fact that it never had been worked anywhere near 
capacity and the increased business has totally obscured any 
net results which his rather radical departure from the usual 
methods of running a railroad may have produced. As the 
Railway Age suggests, it would be fortunate if his methods 
could be tried out on a larger and more typical railroad sys- 
tem, and one on which his ability as a shipper to divert 
traffic would not be a controlling factor. 

It must be admitted that the railroads are a fertile field for 
trying out some of the methods of operation, handling and 
developing personnel, etc., which have proved so successful 
in his automobile factory, as well as in many other progres- 
sive industrial concerns. On the other hand, granted that a 
new broom sweeps clean, it seems a little far-fetched that he 
should claim that factory executives with absolutely no prac- 
tical knowledge of railroading would be preferable for his 
purposes on the D., T. & I. Surely, in an industry as large 
as transportation, there must be a few trained railroad offi- 
cers thoroughly grounded in the fundamentals of their call- 
ing who are not so perfectly satisfied with themselves, or so 
steeped in tradition, as not to be willing to try new methods 
which give promise of greater operating efficiency. 

There is, of course, nothing new in Ford’s methods of di- 
verting traffic, securing a larger percentage of the through 
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rate, etc. Industries have operated railroads as a part of 
their plant facilities for many years, but just why it is legal 
for an industry to control a railroad, but illegal for a rail- 
road to own a coal mine, is one of the vagaries of the law. 

When we turn to Ford’s operating policies, we find much 
to commend. His insistance on the prompt movement of 
traffic from interchange connections, prompt movement over 
his own road, and a full day’s work from each employee for 
a day’s pay, are all features in which many railroads could 
follow him to advantage. His side tracking the ridiculous 
train service agreements and putting that service on a 
straight hourly basis is a healthy development, and while the 
monthly rates he established for men in train service appear 
on the surface unduly high, it is my opinion that they will be 
found on investigation to be not far out of line with the earn- 
ings of train and enginemen on other railroads for the same 
service rendered. 

But probably Mr. Ford’s greatest contribution to the 
service of railroading to date is a demonstration of the fact 
that it is possible to operate a railroad without having any 
of the employees work an excessive number of hours. Sev- 
eral years ago, while in charge of a construction gang, the 
writer made an interesting discovery: The gang had been 
working every day for three months when the policy was in- 
augurated of not working Sundays. It was discovered, how- 
ever, that the men continued to do practically as much work 
in six days as they had been doing in seven, due to the fact 
that they were in better condition from having proper re- 
laxation and rest. In other words, so far as the railroad 
company was concerned, the pay for Sunday work had been 
simply money thrown away. 

On the other hand, there seems to be considerable grand- 
stand play about Ford’s operation of the D., T. & I. A 
minimum wage of $6 a day for all classes of railroad labor is 
certainly unjustified and unfair to railroad workers having 
the greater responsibilities. I have particular reference to 
inexperienced junior clerks and section and shop laborers. 
Just how Ford expects to induce a likely section hand to 
assume the responsibility of a foreman for 50 cents more a 
day is one of the things not explained. 

On the other hand, it is evident that Mr. Ford intends to 
give attention to the building up of personnel and that no 
slackers will be tolerated. It must be said in criticism of 
some of the old line railroad managements that they number 
many men in their employ that no up-to-date industrial or- 
ganization would tolerate. It seems sometimes that if a man 
hasn’t brains or common-sense enough to get a position else- 
where, he has no trouble in attaching himself to the payroll 
of a railroad, where his tenure of employment seems to be in 
inverse ratio to his ability and the interest he takes in his job. 

As a former railroad supply representative calling on rail- 
road officers in all parts of this country, the writer used to 
stop at times to wonder just where we were heading, because 
of the attitude which seemed to be held in common from some 
of our highest executives down to the most lowly employees, 
that the railroads were run for their special benefit, rather 
than to make money for their stockholders and serve the 
public. If Mr. Ford can secure the good will and whole- 
hearted co-operation of his employees on the D., T. & I. and 
show us the way out of the present position of stagnation— 
somewhere between army regulations and civil service prac- 
tice—into which our railroads have fallen he can at least be 
considered enough of a public benefactor to counteract his 
inflicting us with his infernal flivver. 

In this connection it seems only right to give credit where 
it is due. The Erie Railroad has apparently secured a re- 
markably strong organization under the regional plan of 
operation it adopted some months ago, and while none of the 
regional managers are personally known to the writer, it is 
refreshing to note with what marked success they have been 
able to secure the interest of their subordinates in the wel- 
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fare of the railroad. The remarkable spirit of co-operation 
existing on this particular railroad between officers and em- 
ployees of every grade, and between the various departments 
of the railroad is in sharp contrast to conditions existing on 
that particular railroad a decade ago, or for that matter on 
many other railroads today, where they seem to be entirely 
lacking in a knowledge of the fact that successful railroad- 
ing requires first of all a well developed spirit of team work. 
CHARLES C. HENKEL. 


Do the Railroads Really 
Want College Men? 


GREENVILLE, Pa. 
To THE EptTor: 

I have been following with considerable interest the dis- 
cussion created by my letter in the Railway Age of June 17, 
1921, on the subject “Do the Railroads Want College Men.” 
The subsequent articles and letters showed more interest in 
the subject than I had expected or hoped for. The article by 
Mr. Hanson, Railway Age, September 10, 1921, and the one 
by Mr. Ennes, Railway Age, August 20, 1921, brought out a 
number of points that should be considered by both the rail- 
roads and the colleges. I have also received several personal 
letters that bring up points that were not discussed in any 
of the letters or articles published in the Railway Age. It is 
evident that both the railroads and the colleges are anxious to 
do something. The question in my mind now is, how are the 
two interested parties going to get together, and who is going 
to do it? 

If no action is taken by someone in authority, all the dis- 
cussion on the subject will avail us nothing. It appears to 
me, after all the interest that has been shown, that it is the 
business of the American Railway Association to see that 
some step is taken towards the proper solution of the prob- 


lem. In my previous letter I proposed some possible solu- 
tions. Perhaps they are not feasible. Before any college 


can introduce such a course as proposed by Mr. Ennes, for 
example, it is essential that the railroads and the college 
have a thorough understanding of each other’s requirements 
and also the problems involved in the successful mainte- 
nance of such a course. Is not now the proper time for the 
American Railway Association to make the settlement of this 
important question a part of its program? 
Marion B. RICHARDSON. 


What Makes a Good Chief Clerk ? 


Datias, TEXAs. 
To THE EpitTor: 

After nearly 15 years’ service, 10 of which have been in 
transportation work and with the same road (M. K. & T.), 
I want to express an opinion as to what makes a good chief 
clerk, based on experience as a chief clerk in division and 
general offices. ‘ 

The essential prerequisites of a 100 per cent chief clerk 
are many, and among them I consider experience, rela- 
tionship and appearance paramount. 

Experience means having a thorough working knowledge 
of office details, both in the immediate office and in the 
offices under his jurisdiction; this necessarily is gained 
by “working up.” 

Relationship comprises several qualities—the ability to 
keep in personal contact with subordinates and at the same 
time maintain proper discipline, to be on a cordial footing 
with other offices, to do business in such a way as to 
leave no question of doubt in the minds of those concerned 
of one’s good intentions, creating thereby a feeling of reliance. 
The relationship between a chief clerk and his “boss” must 
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be close and there must exist a mutual friendly feeling if 
the chief clerk is to perform his duties and look after the 
interests of his boss 100 per cent. 

Appearance, in my opinion, comprises the ability to meet 
the public and transact business in a manner that will leave 
a kindly feeling for the road and the man he is working 
for, regardless of the action involved, be it favorable or 
unfavorable. 

These qualities are essential and must be supported by the 
ability to profit by criticism from superior officers. 


K. WILLIAMSON, 
Chief Clerk to General Manager, M. K. & T. Ry. of Texas. 


A Plea for the Senior Clerks 


ALtoona, Pa 
To THE EpITor: 

Your editorial in the Railway Age for October 29, entitled, 
“How Railroad Wages Should Be Readjusted,” has struck a 
responsive chord in the hearts of many employees. It states 
in general terms facts that are so unfair and so harmful, not 
only to the affected employees themselves but to the railroads 
as well, that wide publicity, embodying actual cases and 
figures for comparison, is fully justified. 

One does not have to go to the conductors and engineers 
only to find a class of men who fared poorly at the hands of 
the Railroad Administration and the Labor Board. There 
are to be found even more flagrant cases among the experi- 
enced salaried clerks. Many of them have served longer 
periods of training to qualify for the positions they now hold 
than did these roadmen and, like the roadmen, would be in 
many cases unsuited for any other vocation in life. Yet these 
experienced clerks in general received but two increases dur- 
ing government control, and these were the same, and in some 
cases even less, than those granted the newest and most inex- 
perienced clerks in the service. 

From the present payrolls, as compared to those of De- 
cember, 1917, one would believe that these senior clerks were 
intentionally singled out for neglect. To make this unfortu- 
nate condition even worse the first meager increase given to 
the clerks was made so that the major portion of it took effect 
eight months after the vast majority had received theirs. 

These employees were, prior to government control, paid in 
proportion to the responsibility of their work, their salaries 
comparing very favorably with the recognized supervisory 
classes. For example, they were being paid approximately 
$100 to $120 per month and, with the addition of the last 
award by the Labor Board, were boosted to approximately 
$150 and $170 per month, or an average of 47 per cent. To 
readily see how glaring this comparison of increases is with 
other classes of shop employees, study the following table: 


PERCENTAGE OF INCREASES GRANTED JANUARY 1, 1918, TO May 1, 1920 


I 5d oh pee cunntn oe RE re wares ee 96 per cent 


IN 5. octane deem cdl alaia cum reo /o-86 94 per cent 
abd pains ees eamRN ee ees &8 per cent 
ee ENS © on, oi scalennnaes-coaee nen 83 per cent 


TN oa alain is eka gte- Same ye ere cea6 75 per cent 
Foremen 


Senior clerks 


De Line Wie PURER Ti PER Kn AE hie 72 per cent 
er PN ae ere A f 
As will be seen, the experienced clerk received less than half 
the percentage the craftsmen received, and a goodly portion of 
that, as stated, eight months after the said craftsman had his! 
The human power of expression is utterly inadequate to give 
anything but a vague idea of the depth of feeling which per- 
meates the hearts of these particular clerks because of this 
unfair treatment. The blame for this cannot be placed on 
any man or any set of men but against a huge, top-heavy and 
unwieldy system, totally incapable of dealing in general rules 
with such complex conditions. 

How now are these inequalities to be smoothed out? How 
can not only this experienced clerk, but in some cases the 
minor chief clerk, the roadman, the telephone operator and 
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many other classes who have fallen behind in momentary 


recognition, have this recognition restored? How are they to . 


be recompensed for the money lost because of this lack of 
recognition? As you state, “some are overpaid, some not 
much overpaid and some very much underpaid.” Those in 
the first class profited, those in the second kept even and 
those in the third lost. 

The period of deflation is at hand and underway. This is 
necessary if our country and the world wants to resume busi- 
ness so that all persons can work and earn a living. In this 
deflation in wages and salaries it could hardly be called fair 
to deflate all alike—‘those who were overpaid, those who 
were not much overpaid and those who were underpaid.” 
Surely the wisdom of the railroad managements will assert 
itself and speedily remedy the grave injury done to a class of 
employees than whom there is none more loyal, more faithful 
nor more efficient. A. C. MYERs. 


Objects to Being Classed 
As an “Official Goat” 


SouTHWESTERN District, U. S. A. 
To THE Epiror: 

I have read with interest the indictment against executive 
officers of our railroads in your issue of September 24, en- 
titled “The Official Goats” and written by one presumably a 
secretary to a general manager. 

I have been a secretary for the past nine years, part of it 
in railroad work. During my railroad experience I have yet 
to be “bawled out” by the GM or any other official, at the 
breakfast table or any other place, either for my own failures 
(and there have been a few, I admit) or for the failure of any 
of my fellow employees to “deliver the goods.” It is true that 
sometimes things do not go just right (and this applies to 
other lines of endeavor than the railroads) and the boss gets 
sore at things in general, and I imagine, myself included. I 
have never, however, been unfortunate enough to meet or 
work with one who took it out on his secretary, or heard of 
one on this railroad (and I believe we have officials who 
might be termed “hard guys” at that—they have to be). As 
a matter of fact, had I been the recipient of some of the re- 
marks attributed to the crank in question, I would probably 
have felt much less chagrin and embarrassment than I did 
(and do) at the silence which greets a mistake or failure 
which I may happen to make. 

A successful secretary to any high railroad official must be 
enough of a student of human nature to know and under- 
stand the mood of the man he is working with and for, and 
cater to him as much as does the chef on the car who likes 
and wants to make a success in his line of work. If a secre- 
tary is unfortunate enough to be continually in the position 
which our friend describes, I blame the secretary as much, 
or more, than I condemn the man who puts it over on him; 
if the secretary had not, at some time or other, and probably 
frequently placed himself in position to merit the remarks in 
question, he would not have received them as a part of his 
daily menu. It is up to the secretary to see that there is 
good ham and coffee and to see that it is correctly served; to 
see that the mail is there; to see that the car is placed in a 
quiet place at night, for a secretary likes to sleep just as much 
as does the GM; and, if possible to do so—subject, of course, 
to the facilities and work to be done—see that the car is not 
switched at inopportune times. 

You wouldn’t throw ashes on the floor in your own home, 
why do it on the car—it’s your home when you are on the 
road. I have been on the road many times when the “morn- 


ing reports” failed to arrive; in some instances, when pos- 
sible to do so, I have planted myself at the elbow of an 
operator and have seen to it that the report was received. 
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Another thing which our friend takes exception to is not 
having the mail ready. Why not have it ready and not let 
the boss have to ask for it. True, sometimes files are not at 
hand when wanted; if there is time, wire for them, and if 
not, take the blame for the failure if you were told before- 
hand to have the files with you. I have always found it to 
be a good rule not to leave the vicinity of the car until I see 
the GM leave;' then I feel free to go uptown or anywhere 
else my fancy may dictate without having to ask him and 
risk a refusal in the terms quoted. 

This letter is not meant as a defense for the railroad offi- 
cial, but as a defense for the secretaries who are classed in- 
voluntarily as “The Official Goats.” There are none of us 
on this railroad, and we number considerably more than a 
score, who are forced to put up with this abuse. 

It is true that present-day railroading offers little future 
for the secretary. He must be a little above the average or 
he could not hold the position he does. Too generally, this 
above the average does not mean in railroad knowledge, prac- 
tical or theoretical, but in the profession of stenography. To 
the railroad executive who has worked his way from the 
ranks, a man who understands only stenography does not 
mean much as a possible future railway executive. It is dis- 
couraging to a secretary to spend, as our friend recites, years 
on the road, in the office, up at all and any hours of the day 
or night, and who must understand all phases of railroading 
from maintenance to operation and accounting, to see when 
there is an opening which he might, by reason of his ex- 
perience and knowledge fill to entire satisfaction, a man ap- 
pointed who is probably not and never has been an employee 
of the road in question. However, there is such a thing as 
going out and getting the place you want, and if I did not 
think that being a secretary would enable me to reach a 
higher step in railroad life much quicker, I am frank to say 
I would not spend nine years finding it out. 

A SECRETARY. 


Convention Reforms Suggested 


CHICAGO, 
To THE EpIror: 

On page 355 of your issue of August 20 you quote a reso- 
lution of the Association of Railway Executives as follows: 

“Whereas, in view of the imperative need for the exercise 
of all possible economy, it is 

“Resolved, that annual or special meetings or conventions 
of all organizations under the supervision of this body be 
indefinitely postponed or curtailed in every possible way.” 

It is logical to deduce from this, for’ example, that the 
meetings of the American Railway Master Mechanics’ Asso- 
ciation and the Master Car Builders’ Association and their 
successor were not profitable to the railway companies. Such 
is, of course, far from the fact. In my opinion, however, a 
number of changes are needed in the attitude of the rail- 
roads and of association members toward these meetings. 
These are: 

First, a broader representation by most roads. 

Second, see that representatives. are instructed to give 
freely all information at their command and to enter into 
the discussions with vigor. Representatives should be in- 
structed to attend each session, whether or not they think 
they will be interested in a particular part of certain sessions. 

Third, all entertainment should be paid for personally by 
the representatives, not by the companies they represent, and 
should be in charge of a committee of railroad men exclu- 
sively. It can, of course, be accepted as axiomatic that the 
Atlantic City expenses ultimately are paid by the roads in 
the purchase price of materials and while this does not 
amount to much to an individual road, the principle is bad. 

ONE WITH CONVENTION EXPERIENCE. 
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Central Europe’s Roads Need Fuel and Equipment 


Political Considerations the Greatest Obstacle, but Rolling Stock 
and Fuel Are Inadequate 


By W. B. Causey 
Technical Advisor to Austria 


HE RAILWAY LINES of what was formerly the Austro- 
T Hungarian empire are all intact and are in the main 
in excellent physical condition, but, as was emphasized 
in a previous article (Railway Age, October 15, page 705) 
normal traffic will never be resumed until the new states 
which were formed out of the former Austro-Hungarian em- 
pire are willing to co-ordinate their resources and facilities. 
Naturally there is a shortage of rolling stock, both motive 
power and cars, but, for the present, it would not be neces- 
sary to build a single new locomotive or a single new car if 
the bad order locomotives and cars which have been standing 
around for three years were repaired and put in service. It 
is not necessary to state that these bad order locomotives and 
cars could be available for service at a fraction of the cost of 
purchasing new equipment. 

In 1919 and the first half of 1920 shortage of coal was a 
bad handicap to railroad operation in all the succession 
states. During the past six months there has been a con- 
siderable increase in coal production, or at least in the allo- 
cation of coal for transportation purposes, and now the prin- 
cipal trouble is shortage of locomotives and cars. 

Since the dissolution of the old monarchy the rolling stock 
of the Austrian State Railways has been known as “common” 
or “pool” stock. The peace treaties provide that this common 
stock shall be divided among the new states by a commission 
composed of representatives of each of the new states, pre- 
sided over by an Allied official. This commission was duly 
organized late in 1919 and has been presided over by an 
English railroad manager, a man well known to the railroad 
world in the United States, Sir Francis Dent, but up to the 
present time repartition of rolling stock has been only par- 
tially made. The failure to repair and put in service more 
of the bad order locomotives and cars has been largely due 
to the deferred action of the Repartition Commission, as the 
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various states did not want to repair rolling stock until its 
ownership had been settled. Sir Francis Dent probably has 
had one of the most trying assignments made by the Peace 


‘Conference. 


What Co-ordination Can Do 


What centralization of authority and co-ordination of re- 
sources and facilities can accomplish in the movement of 








Bridge and Tunnel on the Tauern Railway 


traffic was shown in the early spring of 1919 when the first 
foodstuffs were sent from America for the relief of Czecho- 
slovakia and the other states. The ships were discharged at 
Trieste and, owing to the lack of co-operation of the Italians, 
Jugoslavs, Austrians and Czechs, only 250 tons of flour were 
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being moved daily out of Trieste until the Allied Railway 
Mission was brought into existence by the Supreme War 
Council in Paris and a mandate given the president of the 
mission to disregard political boundaries, to use the railroad 
personnel of one country in another country if necessary, to 
mark locomotives and cars for relief work only and to give 
the relief traffic priority over all other except that for military 
operations. 

The Allied Railway Mission was organized about March 
20 and within 10 days 1,000 tons of flour were being moved 
daily out of Trieste and at the end of 30 days this movement 
had increased to 3,000 tons daily. During the 10 months’ 
life of the Allied Railway Mission something like 500,000 
tons of relief traffic was moved. This illustrates what can be 
done by co-operation and properly exercised authority. 

There is no lack of technical skill or intelligent personnel 
on these railways. Dr. Burger, minister of railways in 
Czechoslovakia; Dr. Pesta, minister of railways in Austria 
and his general manager, Bruna von Enderes, and President 
Kelety of the Hungarian State Railways were the technical 
directors of the old Imperial Austrian State Railways and 
Hungarian State Railways and they are experienced, practi- 
cal railroad men. The State Railways of the Kingdom of 
the Serbs, Croates and Slovenses—Serbski, Hrvatski, Slo- 
venski or S. H. S. as it is usually called—also have thor- 
oughly competent technical directors. These Jugoslav rail- 
road men have a most difficult task in co-ordinating and re- 
arranging the railroad lines of the territory constituting the 
new kingdom. The closing of Fiume to all traffic during the 
past 18 months has been a serious handicap to Jugoslav com- 
merce and has greatly retarded the work of the railway 
administration. 





Rumania Needs Assistance 


In Rumania railroad administration seems to have broken 
down entirely, and it is very evident that the Rumanians 
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proved a liability because they clog their side-tracks and 
yards and interfere with even the partial operation of some 
of their main lines. 

The locomotives and about 70 per cent of the cars were 
owned by the Hungarian State Railways and about 30 per 
cent were owned by the Austrian State Railways, and, 








In Upper Austria 


therefore, all of this equipment was the common and un- 
divided property of the succession states. Notwithstanding 
this common ownership, the Rumanians have paid no atten- 
tion to the demands of the Paris conference or of the other 
succession states for the return of this equipment and for its 
proper division and, notwithstanding the vast number of loco- 

motives and cars in Rumania, 








In the Semmering Alps 


must secure foreign talent to re-organize their transportation 
system, and especially to organize and operate their repair 
shops. Because of the entire breakdown of the Rumanian 
railroad organization, the 2,000 locomotives and the 50,000 
cars which the Rumanians took out of Hungary in 1919 
have not only been of no service to them, but have actually 


practically all of this equipment 
has become unserviceable by rea- 
son of Rumanian inefficiency. The 
Rumanians are buying new loco- 
motives instead of reorganizing 
their shops and repairing the 
equipment already in their pos- 
session. 

In Poland it was necessary to 
organize the railroad administra- 
tion. The Poles have worked 
under great difficulties but they 
are gradually bringing their rail- 
road system into efficient working 
condition. 

A definite settlement between 
the Germans and the Allies will 
immediately go a long way towards 
stabilizing not only political. but 
economic conditions in Central 
Europe, and until the German 
question is settled but little im- 
provement in the Central European 
situation can be expected. More- 
over, unless the issues with Ger- 
many and with Central Europe 
are settled soon there will be 
danger of much greater social dis- 
order than has yet been seen in Europe. If this state of af- 
fairs should come about, it is hard to see how America could 
hope to escape contamination. 

The lack of coal has been one of the most serious obstacles 
to the proper functioning of the railroads in practically all 
the territory of the old empire since the revolution. The 
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principal supply of railroad coal was obtained from the mines 
in Upper Silesia and from the mines in the Ostrau-Karwin 
(Teschen) District. The new state of Austria produces only 
about 10 per cent of its fuel requirements and this in the form 
of lignite of low calorific value. Austria has been, therefore, 
entirely dependent on importation of transportation coal. 
Programs for distribution of the Upper Silesian and Teschen 
coal have been under consideration by the Paris conference 
for more than a year and a half and still no solution has 
been reached. This has resulted not only in making it im- 
possible to run enough trains to take care of the needs of the 
country, but it has more than once been necessary to suspend 
all passenger traffic for more than 10 days at a time and to 
suspend all freight traffic except coal and the necessities of 
life. 


Increasing Traffic 


Hungary produces a much larger quantity of fuel but 
Neither 


practically all of it is also a poor grade of lignite. 
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senger tonnage during the past 12 months and this increase 
would have been much greater had more coal, more locomo- 
tives and more cars been available. In a general way the 
freight traffic is about 60 per cent and the passenger traffic 
about 40 per cent of that of pre-war days. Business condi- 
tions have improved slowly and are continuing to improve, 
and as these conditions improve there is a great demand for 
more and better transportation facilities and until it is pos- 
sible to meet these demands there cannot be a return to nor- 
mal trade conditions. In some of the states, especially in 
S. H. S., considerable new construction is necessary and has 
been planned. In most of the states, however, very little new 
construction will be needed. 


The Future of Vienna 


There has been some talk of Vienna losing its commercial 
and transportation prominence as well as its political su- 
premacy. But, notwithstanding the dismemberment of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, Vienna will always retain its im- 
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Principal Railways of Central Europe Before the War, 


Austria nor Hungary produces gas coal or coking coal. In 
Hungary the operation of the lignite mines has been badly 
handicapped at times by the inability of the Hungarians to 
provide themselves with props and other mine timbers. When 
the new frontier of Hungary was established the timberlands 
were given to Czechoslovakia and Rumania. There must be 
a definite and equitable distribution of coal by authority of 
the Allied governments in order that the railroads may 
properly function and this control must continue until return 
of normal interchange of business makes it possible for the 
new states to enter into agreements with the coal producing 
districts for the direct purchase of coal in the open market. 
There has been a large increase in both freight and pas- 


Showing Importance of Vienna as Railway Center 


portance as a transportation and commercial center. Rail- 
roads as a rule, follow the lines of least resistance. Conse- 
quently, because of its geographical location as well as be- 
cause of its importance as a great capital and a great finan- 
cial and industrial administrative center, Vienna is the axis 
to which railroads from all directions converge and from 
which they radiate. 

Even though Vienna has lost its political supremacy, it 
will probably continue to be the gateway to the East. It is 
not even among the probabilities that the traffic of the Chan- 
nel ports and the Baltic en route to the Black Sea and 
Southeastern Europe will ever be diverted from Vienna by 
the building of new railroad lines across country, which, 
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speaking from an engineering point of view, is almost im- 
possible. Nor is it likely that new railroad lines will be 
built. to handle the traffic from the Galician oil fields and 
from the immense coal fields of Upper Silesia and the 
Ostrau-Karwin district in Czechoslovakia, which traffic now 
moves over the double-track railway system from those great 
producing centres to and through Vienna. Neither is it 
probable that another line of railroad will be built to com- 
pete with the double-track Southern Railway from Vienna to 
Trieste, with its well constructed branch lines to Jugoslavia, 
to Hungary and to Italy. 

The topography of the country is such that the great rail- 
road lines from west to east must pass through Vienna, Buda- 
pest, Belgrade, Sofia and Constantinople to the southeast, and 
Vienna and Budapest to the east and northeast. It does not 
require an expert engineer to verify these statements. A 
glance at a topographical map would at once convince even 
an unpracticed eye of the impracticability of building new 
railroads to divert traffic from Vienna. 

Besides having these well-built lines of travel, Vienna has 
all the commercial and physical facilities for handling the 














A Scene in Vienna 


traffic and the trained official and clerical personnel for its 
administration and manipulation. It is not likely that sane 
business men would throw away such assets to build new 
routes of travel, simply for the purpose of avoiding Vienna. 

The interested reader is invited to make a careful inspec- 
tion of the railroad map of Central Europe and compare the 
statements herein contained with the railroad lines now in 
existence which connect the great commercial centers. An 
intelligent inspection of the map will corroborate the 
statements. 

In addition to its importance as a railroad center Vienna is 
also an important river port. The trans-shipment from rail 
to river and vice versa in 1912 was 1,460,000 metric tons. 
The port is excellently equipped with both locomotive and 
stationary cranes for transferring freight from cars to barges 
and steamers, and the most important inland navigation com- 
pany in Central Europe has its headquarters in Vienna. The 
extensive port facilities attract traffic from the interior for 
the territory served by the Lower Danube and the most excel- 
lent railroad facilities bring to Vienna return traffic from the 
agricultural country between Budapest and the mouth of the 
river. The trans-shipment traffic at the port of Vienna was 
increasing at the rate of about 10 per cent per year when 
the war came. British business men have purchased a large 
interest in Danube river shipping and the return of normal 
conditions in this part of the world will give a great impetus 
to river traffic and will thus add to Vienna’s importance as a 
transportation center. 
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Automobile Freight Carriers 
In New England 


ERRIT Fort, vice-president of the Boston & Maine, in 
+ an address before the Associated Industries of Mass- 
achusetts in Boston, October 27, reviewed the whole 
question of automobile truck competition, as affecting the 
railroads, and told his hearers that the recent action of his 
road in reducing freight rates to meet automobile competi- 
tion had thus far proved encouraging. He said, in part: 

Local express companies operating in freight service have 
teen working on the Boston & Maine for more than 30 years 
ond their service has come to be regarded as a useful public 
facility. They furnish door-to-door service comparable with 
that provided by the motor trucks, and the railroad is re- 
lieved of all station expense. Our commodity rates appli- 
cable to this local freight have been increased from time to 
time in the same measure as all other rates, and as a con- 
sequence a substantial part of the traffic they formerly han- 
dled has been diverted to the motor trucks. Believing that 
if we removed a part of the more recent increases we could 
recover some of the traffic which had gone to the highways, 
we reduced rates about sixty days ago. 

About the same time we reduced our ferry car minimum 
from 12,000 lb. to 8,000 lb. The business depression, as 
well as motor truck competition, had made it very difficult 
to load ferry cars to the 12,000 lb. minimum. We found 
that shippers who were unable to furnish 12,000 Ib. at one 
time put their shipments on trucks, and instead of taking 
them to the freight house, moved them through to short-haul 
destinations, saving the loading and unloading expense at 
the freight terminals. We discussed the matter frankly with 
the representatives of organized industry, and, before reduc- 
ing the minimum, secured an understanding, so far as it 
was possible to arrive at an understanding in advance, that 
if and when business increased to such an extent as to result 
in a shortage of cars, the ferry car mininum would be in- 
creased without the opposition of these organizations. The 
results under this plan have been entirely satisfactory. 

We also established rates on sand, gravel and crushed 
stone to meet truck competition, and thereby materially in- 
creased our tonnage in these commodities. Great quantities 
of wood were moving over the highways from Boston to the 
mills in outlying manufacturing towns, and in the hope of 
reclaiming a part of this traffic we restored the rates which 
were in effect prior to the 40 per cent increase of August, 
1920. ‘This arrangement has been in effect but a brief time 
and we cannot say whether it will accomplish the hoped for 
result. We have made, and will continue to make, other 
rate reductions on specific traffic where it appears that we 
can successfully compete with the trucks and get back a 
new dollar for an old one. 

Today terminal expense constitutes the most important 
item in the cost of handling traffic on the Boston & Maine, 
and there is some doubt whether the burden of transporta- 
tion charges is equitably distributed between carload freight. 
If the truck can furnish better transportation than that pro- 
vided by the railroad at the same cost, or as good at less 
cost, it is bound to get the business. Service and rates being 
fairly equal, I think the shipper ought to prefer, and I be- 
lieve will prefer, the railroad, for the sphere of the truck is, 
after all, limited, while the railroads will continue to be a 
vital necessity, and in order to function must be supported. 

The astonishing development of the use of motor trucks 
has been so rapid that its history is hard to trace. As the 
demand for raw material and finished products continued 
during the war on a constantly ascending scale, the traffic 
followed the line of least resistance, and the use of motor 
trucks was stimulated to a remarkable degree; and was 
accelerated by the increases in freight rates. In Massa- 
chusetts in 1915 were 12,053 trucks and in 1920 there were 
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52,968. In little Knode Island the number of truck registra- 
tions increased from 1,629 in 1916 to 9,768 in 1920. The 
other New England states have had a corresponding increase 
in registrations. 

Today there are plenty of idle trucks in New England 
and plenty of idle men to man them. Many of the opera- 
tors regard as profitable any earnings which will pay the 
cost of gasoline and labor, and little attention is given to 
depreciation or interest on the investment. Most truck op- 
erators are making their rates strictly on their conception of 
what the traffic will bear, and are changing them at will to 
meet situations as they find them. Contrast, for a moment, 
the different situation of the railroads; in a recent case in 
Massachusetts, where we proposed to reduce our local express 
rates on short notice, the Commission declined to give the 
necessary authority, and we had to wait 30 days before 
making the reduction effective. In this rigidity of railroad 
rates lies one of the most important reasons why the rail- 
roads cannot at this time successfully meet motor truck 
competition. Let me compare the registration fees which the 
trucks pay and the taxes which the owners of homes are 
required to pay. In seven selected towns in the suburban 
district of Boston the tax rate on real estate averages $27 
per $1,000. The man who owns a modest home, assessed at 
$5,000, is subject to an annual tax of $135. A 3%%-ton 
truck, delivered in Boston, would cost approximately $5,000, 
and the present annual registration fee for such a vehicle 
would be $40. 

The state generously maintains excellent highways, prac- 
tically free to the use of trucks. It cannot be said that this 
is fair to the taxpayers, including the railroad which bears 
its fair share, and a large one, of the burden of taxation. 
However, suitable laws will, no doubt, soon be enacted by 
the various states. 

The truck has come to stay. There is no use fighting 
it. What railroad men should study is the best way to co- 
ordinate their own facilities with those afforded by this 
new factor. 


Statistics on the Preservation 
of Timber for 1920 


URING 1920 so decided an advance was made in the 
D amount of timber preservation carried on in the 

United States as to more than wipe out the lead which 
had been maintained by the pre-war record, according to 
statistics prepared by the United States Forest Products 
Service in co-operation with the American Wood Preservers’ 
Association and published in the annual proceedings of 
the latter organization. As shown by the report, a total of 
173,309,505 cu. ft. of wood was subjected to preservative 
treatment. This figure is larger than that reported for 1919 
by 27,248,511 cu. ft., or 18 per cent, and 13,726,866 cu. ft. 
larger than the figure for the banner year of 1914. Consistent 
with the record of previous years, cross ties again constituted 
the bulk of all the wood treated, the number reported for 
1920 being 44,987,532. This is 7,419,605 more than were 
treated in 1919 and represents 80 per cent of all the wood 
treated in 1920. The remaining 20 per cent treated includes 
11,965,912 lin. ft. of piling, which is a decrease of 1,591,607 
ft. over the quantity in 1919; 585,781 poles, which is an 
increase of 207,300 over the number for 1919; and 2,568,- 
156 sq. yd. of wood blocks, which is an increase of 772,469 
yd. over the number in 1919. 

This preservative work was done by 112 treating plants 
as compared with 108 for 1919. The number of treating 
plants in the country is now 124 of which 27 are railway 
owned, 80 commercially owned, and 17 privately owned. 
The majority of all of these plants and all of the railroad 
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plants are of the pressure cylinder type. 
plant was reported idle during the year. 

With reference to the amount of preservatives used by the 
plants during the year, the report shows a consumption of 
68,757,508 gal. of creosote, 1,084,911 gal. of paving oil, 
1,772,084 gal. of miscellaneous preservatives and 49,717,- 
920 lb. of zinc chloride. The quantity of creosote used 
represents an increase of 3,201,261 gal. over the quantity 
used during 1919, but is still much less than that con- 
sumed in 1913 when the consumption exceeded 108,000,000 
gal. 

As of the total amount used during 1920, 9,575,680 
gal. was imported, a considerable increase having taken 
place in the importation of oils with the resumption of 
ocean transportation. 

In contrast with creosote the zinc chloride figure not only 
shows an increase of 6,234,795 lb. over the-figure for 1919, 
but represents the largest amount of this preservative thus 
far used by the industry. 

The report is particularly interesting with respect to cross 
tie preservation. Of the number of cross ties treated during 
the year 33,300,339 were hewed and 11,687,193 sawed and 
the total number treated for the steam railroads was 42,- 
676,739. Yellow pine ties again rank first, the number 
treated being 16,621,773, while oak ties and Douglas fir 
rank second and third, the number of these ties which were 
treated being 14,531,848 and 3,861,514 respectively. Of 
the total number of ties treated for the railroads 1,579,552 
were reported as having been adzed before treatment, 295,- 
577 bored, 8,249,591 both adzed and bored and 32,552,- 
019 neither adzed nor bored. The number of cross ties 
treated with zinc chloride in 1920 was 29,132,720 while 
less than half as many or 13,371,517 were treated with 
creosote. The number of cross ties now being treated exceeds 
the number of any previous year. 


Only one railroad 


ConsuMPTION OF Woop PRESERVATIVES RY THE TREATING PLANTS OF THE 
Unitepv States, 1909 to 1919 
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(c) Statistics net available. 
(d) Paving oil. 
Correction 


N THE ARTICLE on “Railway Statistics for Year Ending 
| August 31, 1921,” published in last week’s issue, page 

898, it was erroneously stated that the net operating in- 
come of the railroads for that year, $530,000,000, was greater 
than it was during either 1918 or 1919, while the roads were 
under federal control. The statement was true as to 1919, 
when the net operating income was $5,600,000, but not for 
1918, when it was $690,000,000. 






Carriers “Ability to Pay” Recognized as “Secondary” 


Labor Board Hands Down Significant Decision 


Factor in Fixing Wage Scales 


SIGNIFICANT decision accompanied by two highly 
A significant dissenting opinions was handed down by 
the Railroad Labor Board recently in a dispute be- 
tween the New Orleans Great Northern and its train and 
engine service and maintenance of equipment employees, 
station agents, assistant station agents and telegraph opera- 
tors. The majority decision of the Board recognizes for the 
first time that “the ability of the carrier to pay” is even a 
“secondary consideration” in determining wage scales. The 
two accompanying dissenting opinions are significant in that 
they are both filed by members of the labor group on the 
board. A. O. Wharton, formerly connected with the Railway 
Employees’ Department of the American Federation of 
Labor, filed a long dissenting opinion having particular refer- 
ence to “the manifestly unjust and unreasonable treatment 
accorded shop employees in this decision and the indefensibly 
low rate established for labor.” W. L. McMenimen, for- 
merly connected with the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, stated briefly that he could not accord with the majority 
decision and would not concur in the dissenting opinion of 
Mr. Wharton because “it contains many misleading and 
greatly exaggerated statements.” Referring to this brief 
statement of Mr. McMenimen, Mr. Wharton said: “A mere 
‘declaration without supporting data or facts represents noth- 
ing and needs no other reply.” 
The statements contained in this decision and the dissent- 
ing opinions indicate, first, that the Board, despite its pre- 
‘vious stand that the “ability of the carrier to pay” is not a 
factor in determining just and reasonable wage scales, is 
now of the opinion that this condition is at least a factor of 
“secondary consideration,” and furthermore that testimony 
regarding the ability of the carrier to pay cannot be con- 
-sidered henceforth as irrelevant testimony; second, that there 
has been a definite break in the ranks of the labor repre- 
sentatives on the Board similar to the break between the 
‘train service and other organizations formerly included 
within the “associated standard recognized railroad labor 
-organizations.” 


History of the Controversy 


The New Orleans Great Northern was not a party to De- 
cision 147, which ordered decreases in rates of pay last July, 
and upon the request of this carrier hearings were held be- 
fore the Board on September 15 at which it presented data 
and arguments in support of its requests for wage decreases 
and revisions of rules and working conditions. This decision 
deals only with wages and reserves the question of rules and 
working conditions for further hearings. 

The carrier testified at the September hearings to an oper- 
ating deficit of $500,000 for-the year 1920, a further operat- 
ing deficit of $95,000 for the first half of 1921, together with 
deferred maintenance totaling $400,000 accumulated since 
the end of federal control. The testimony presented by both 
sides in this controversy is summarized by the Board in part 
as follows: 


The carrier’s presentation showed in detail the effect of the 
various wage increases upon this situation since December, 
1917, and also a comparison of existing rates of wages with 
lower rates paid similar positions in outside industries. 

The exhibits filed by the carrier show that generally speak- 
ing the carrier is without through traffic and its local traffic 
is at a low ebb due to commercial inactivity in the territory 
it serves; that the train service provided is only that neces- 
‘sary to meet actual needs and the requirements of the various 
:state public service commissions exercising jurisdiction; that 
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the property is being economically administered as far as 
may possibly be done under existing conditions; and that the 
cost of substantial necessities, i. e., groceries, meats, dry goods, 
and wearing apparel, March, 1921, as compared with July, 1920, 
shows an average decrease of 35 per cent. It is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that in the territory served by this carrier the 
question of rent does not bear the same excessive relation to the 
living budget as is evidenced in large centers, and it is worthy of 
note that none of the employees here involved are required to live 
in large centers. 

Notwithstanding that there were present at the hearing of 
this application local representatives of some of the organiza- 
tions involved, who might reasonably have been expected to 
be thoroughly familiar with the existing local questions pre- 
sented, no submission was made by them taking issue with 
the statements made by the carrier’s representative. 

The Board is sympathetic with the principle that “the abil- 
ity of the carrier to pay” is not a controlling factor in fixing 
wages, but recognizes that it is entitled to secondary con- 
sideration with a certain type of carrier dependent almost 
entirely on local business, or whose principal function in the 
final analysis is the development and upbuilding of a new 
or comparatively new country. 


Labor Board Reduces Wages 
The Board then ruled that, effective November 1, 1921, the 
following rates are authorized on this carrier: 
(1) Agents and telegraphers—from $115 to $120 per 


month, depending upon duties, stations and usual 
differentials. 


(2) Train and Engine Service Employees—the rates in ef- 
fect 12:01 a. m. March 1, 1920. 
(3) Shop Crafts and Roundhouse Labor—here the Labor 


Board says: 

“Special consideration has been given to the rates 
paid for similar service in other industries in the 
centers where the carrier’s men are employed and 
the following rates are authorized which, though 
substantially higher than those paid in outside in- 
dustries, are felt, under all surrounding conditions, 
to be fair, just and reasonable.” 


Rates per month 
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Boilermaker apprentices: 
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Mr. McMenimen’s dissenting opinion said in full: “I 
am not in accord with the majority decision and cannot concur 
in the dissenting opinion as it contains many misleading and 
exaggerated statements.” 


Dissenting Opinion of A. O. Wharton 


The dissenting opinion of Mr. Wharton, longer than the 
Board’s decision, says in part: 

“It is to be noted that the majority decision states that ‘the 
inability of the carrier to pay is not a controlling factor in 
fixing wages but recognizes that it is most persuasive, etc.’ 
(After this dissenting opinion was filed, the majority decided 
to strike out the words ‘most persuasive’ referred to above, 
inserting in lieu thereof the words, ‘entitled to secondary con- 
sideration.’ In the opinion of the undersigned the change 
in language represents no change in the principle involved, 
neither did it affect the decision as promulgated by the 
majority. )” 

Mr. Wharton then launches into an argument on the 
validity of the “carrier’s ability to pay” as a factor in de- 
termining wage scales, citing the statement of the Board in 
denying the petition of the Association of Railway Execu- 
tives on January 31, in which the request was made for an 
immediate reduction in the wages of common labor. The 
Board at that time said: ‘All questions involving the ex- 
. pense of operation on necessities of railroads and the amount 
of money necessary to secure the successful operation thereof 
are under the jurisdiction not of this Board but of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission.” Mr. Wharton also said that 
“numerous opinions of courts and boards of arbitration 
specifically excluding ‘financial ability’ of the carrier from 
consideration as a ‘relevant circumstance’ in wage fixing are 
filed with this board.” 

Mr. Wharton then attacked the data presented by the car- 
rier relative to the rates of pay in outside industries along its 
lines as compared with those which the carrier is compelled 
to pay. Regarding these data, he said: “The rates paid em- 
ployees in the service of the lumber company (the Great 
Southern Lumber Company, Bogalusa, La., whose rates of 
pay were cited by the carrier) are not rates established by 
organized employees in negotiation with the employer. 
; No unbiased mind would consider or use the wages 
and working conditions of unorganized workers as the basis 
for fixing wages and working conditions of organized 
workers, who by organized efforts established the right of 
collective bargaining and who by years of constant effort and 
the expenditure of substantial portions of their earnings 
reached a level approximating decent wages and working 
conditions.” 


Mr. Wharton Attacks Cost of Living Data 


Regarding the cost of living data submitted by the car- 
rier, Mr. Wharton said: ‘The cost of living data submitted 
by the carrier is very similar to the mass of data filed with 
the Board preceding its wage reduction Decision 147, and 
under no circumstances is it entitled to greater considera- 
tion.” He then pointed out that “the most authentic and 
uniformly accepted authority on living costs, i.e., the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor,” 
states that living costs have decreased 18.1 per cent during 
the period from June, 1920, to September, 1921, and but 1.7 
per cent from May, 1921, to September, 1921. 

“Tt is worthy of note,” Mr. Wharton adds, “that there has 
been but 1.7 per cent reduction in the cost of living from 
May to September, 1921, the period during which the Board 
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had under consideration the general request for wage reduc- 
tions, and its findings are set out in Decision 147.” 

The exact effect of this decision upon the pay of the em- 
ployees involved was pointed out by Mr. Wharton with a 
series of tables and analyses which show in general that the 
minimum daily wages under this decision of machinists, 
machinist inspectors, boilermakers, boilermaker inspectors, 
blacksmiths, hammersmiths, electricians and oxy-acetylene 
welders and carmen will be from $2.00 to $2.80 less per day 
than they were under the rates in effect under Decision No. 2. 
Likewise, he shows the minimum daily wages of helpers and 
apprentices will be decreased from $1.28 to $2.16 below 
Decision No. 2 levels. 

“It is generally known and recognized that the wages of 
these skilled workers,” Mr. Wharton continues, “practically 
all of whom are required to serve an apprenticeship of four 
years prior to receiving the rate of a journeyman, were, prior 
to January 1, 1918, unjustifiably low. This proposed de- 
cision establishes a daily rate tor journeymen mechanics 
that is only 18.5 per cent above the daily wage effective as of 
December, 1917. 

“The majority of the Board, on the same evidence and af- 
fecting employees living in the same town, have decided that 
the employees who receive the highest compensation and who 
have received the largest money increase, shall be paid the 
wage rates that were in effect immediately prior to the effec- 
tive date of Decision No. 2; in other words, one class of em- 
ployees is to retain all of the increases accruing to them dur- 
ing the entire period of federal control, while another class, 
admittedly underpaid prior to federal control, are expected to 
accept a decision that takes from them practically all the in- 
creases received during that period. Is it just or reasonable 
that a journeyman mechanic who is required to serve a four 
year apprenticeship before receiving the journeyman rate, 
shall have his earnings for a full month’s service (25% 
eight-hour days) cut from $173.40 to $122.40 or just $19.12 
per month more than he would have earned at his December, 
1917, rate, while certain other classes of employees, some of 
whom are unquestionably less skilled, retain all of the in- 
creases granted them during the period of federal control, 
and which in some cases represent a monthly wage increase 
approximating 50 per cent greater than that granted 
journeymen mechanics by this Board’s decision ?” 

Mr. Wharton’s next table shows that in the case of train 
service employees in passenger service, the reductions in the 
daily rates of pay range between $.80 and $1.00. 

Other conditions established by this decision and termed 
“unwarrantable” by Mr. Wharton are, in his words: 


1. Hammersmiths, heavy-fire blacksmiths and other black- 
smiths are placed on the same rate. There is not an em- 
ployer of blacksmiths in this country who has not always 
recognized and paid higher rates for hammersmiths and 
heavy fire blacksmiths than that paid other blacksmiths. 

2. Practically every railroad in this country has estab- 
lished a rate higher than the minimum boilermakers’ rate to 
men assigned as boiler inspectors or flangers and layers-out. 

3. Differentials have been established for mechanics in the 
car department that are not justified; for instance— 

(a) The Board says it is just and reasonable that a car 
inspector formerly paid the same rate as the passenger-car 
men is now not entitled to the higher rate; his rate is cut 
from 85 cents to 50 cents per hour, or 10 cents per hour less 
than the rate established for the carpenter. No man can be 
a competent inspector unless he first learns the trade and 
becomes competent to determine whether or not a car is in a 
safe and suitable condition to make a trip. 

(b) A millman who has heretofore generally received 
the same rate as that of the passenger-car men and car in- 
spectors now finds himself defined as not being quite so valu- 
able as that portion of his fellow craftsmen designated as car- 
penters, and yet by the same authority he is considered more 
valuable than the car inspector; and the car inspector who, 
if he is anything, must be competent to judge whether the 
work of his fellow craftsmen is properly and safely con- 
structed, is decided to be less important than either of his 
associates. 
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4. This Board now establishes a rate of pay for these 
mechanics which in some instances is less than the rate it has 
established for mechanics’ helpers of these crafts in this same 
territory. 

5. By this decision the Board, charged with the solemn 
duty of establishing just and reasonable wages and working 
conditions, has decreed that a laborer who has heretofore 
generally received a rate higher than that paid section labor, 
shall now be paid a rate of 20 cents per hour. On an eight- 
hour basis, these men, practically all of whom are able-bodied 
adults, many .of them men of family, are now awarded a 
rate that will net them, barring accidents, lay-offs, sickness, 
etc., a wage of $9.30 per full-time week—a wage that is below 
the minimum established by various agencies and tribunals 
as being sufficient to support one worker. 

In closing, Mr. Wharton said: “In answer to the refer- 
ence made to the dissenting opinion by Board Member Mc- 
Menimen, it is sufficient to say that a mere declaration with- 
out supporting data or facts represents nothing and needs no 
other reply.” 


' Board Disposes of Several Cases 


Comparative quiet in the railroad labor situation has 
been the order of the past week. Since the settlement 
of the recent strike issue the Railroad Labor Board has 
been continuously either in executive session or occupied in 
hearing testimony in several cases involving individual roads 
and particular classes of their employees. As evidence of 
the work which is now being done by the Board, it was an- 
nounced recently that consideration of the shop crafts’ rules 
would be completed in three weeks. This means that the 
Board will promulgate such additional general rules as it 
may deem just and reasonable to be included in all of the 
individual agreements between the carriers and their own 
shop crafts’ employees, and that the disputes which have been 
certified to the board as a result of the recent negotiation of 
new agreements will be decided. In this connection, it was 
announced that 15 disputed rules have been disposed of by 
the Board since October 30, the date of the strike crisis. On 
November 4 the Board disposed of 50 grievance cases in two 
sessions. ‘The majority of these cases, however, were dis- 
posed of by the simple expedient of citing that the Board 
had no jurisdiction over the subject matter or by referring the 
dispute back to the interested parties with recommendations. 

Three members of the board, G. W. W. Hanger of the 
public group, J. H. Elliott of the railroad group and W. L. 
McMenimen of the labor group, began hearings on No- 
vember 7 at Nashville, Tenn., in a dispute between the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks and the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway Clerks’ Association, 
both organizations claiming the right to represent the clerks 
on the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis in negotiating 
wages, rules and working conditions with the company. 
After the Nashville hearings the Board members will go to 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Atlanta, Ga.; Dalton, Memphis, Tenn. ; 
Paducah, Ky., and possibly to St. Louis, Mo., to conduct 
further hearings. 


Brotherhoods Revive Strike Talk 


From Cleveland comes the statement that the train service 
brotherhoods will revive the strike vote and use it if necessary 
if the “promises” of the Labor Board which led to the recent 
recall of strike orders are not carried out. The threat is 
contained in a memorandum mailed to the general and local 
chairmen and members of the five organizations involved. 

The threatened strike was called off, the memorandum 
asserts, when it became known that unless that action was 
taken, not only the executive officers of the brotherhoods but 
the general chairmen and local chairmen would be arrested 
on charges of conspiracy. 

“Due to the memorandum of the Labor Board (abstracted 
in the Railway Age of October 29, page 821) and the fur- 
ther fact of the imminent arrest of the leaders, it was deemed 
best that the strike be called off,” says the circular. 
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“We think you can readily understand what the effect 
would be if a strike were put on and all the executive officers, 
general chairmen and local chairmen were arrested and no 
one left to direct the movements of the men nor to advise 
them. 

“It may be claimed by some that the promises made by the 
Labor Board will not be carried out,” the circular continues, 
“due to coercive influence, and, in case this should come to 
pass, we would be in exactly the same position that we were 
in after the enactment of the Adamson law in 1916, and the 
strike vote which is called off at the present time will be 
revived and used if necessary.” 

Members of the Board, commenting on the press reports of 
this circular, pointed out that the Board had made no 
“promises” officially to the train service employees. No 
notice would be taken of this latest threat, it was added. 

One member of the Board, in discussing the brotherhoods’ 
latest move, deplored the continuance of strike talk on the 
grounds, not only of its effect upon the transportation in- 
dustry, but upon business conditions in the country generally. 
In discussing this point, he emphasized the uncertainty and 
hesitancy of general business conditions today, attributing 
this condition largely to such statements.as those of the labor 
leaders in this case. 

Speaking more specifically of the Board’s memorandum, 
this member said that every railway executive with whom he 
had talked since its announcement had heartily agreed in the 
principle outlined therein, namely, that the disputes over 
rules and working conditions should be disposed of before 
the hearings on a further wage decrease are held. In this 
connection he pointed out that the carriers had variously esti- 
mated the savings which might be derived from the abroga- 
tion of the National Agreements at from $300,000,000 to 
$500,000,000, and it was furthermore pointed out that the 
Labor Board’s statistician recently estimated that the savings 
to the carriers from the application of nine of the new rules 
promulgated by the board would result in a saving of at 
least $25,000,000 per year. These estimates indicate the im- 
portance of disposing of controversies over rules and working 
conditions, he said. 


I. & G. N. Trainmen to Return 


The United States District Court, at Houston, Tex., in 
an order issued by Judge J. C. Hutcheson, Jr., on November 
2, has authorized J. A. Baker, receiver of the International 
& Great Northern, to take back the trainmen who recently 
struck. provided he needs them, up to November 25. After 
that date all of them, except the four members of the General 
Committee who called the strike, “shall be permitted to return 
to the service of the receiver on probation for a period of 30 
days.” Full reinstatement, with former seniority and con- 
trect rights, will be dependent on satisfactory behavior dur- 
ing the probationary period. . 

Judge Hutcheson finds that the strike was called on Octo- 
ber 22, eight days before the intended general railroad strike, 
when the I. & G. N. general committee knew that the larger 
strike had been ordered; and that they (the committee) ought 
to have changed the date of their local strike. For misman- 
agement in this connection the court excepts the four com- 
mitteemen from this general order of amnesty; the receiver 
may do with them as he pleases; but if they are taken back 
they should not again be allowed to represent the trainmen. 
The judge thinks that the rank and file of the members of 
the brotherhood did not realize the illegality of their action; 
but they have applied for reinstatement, coming before the 
court in an attitude of supplication, and they promise to give 
good service. New employees who have been taken on should 
be kept until November 25, at least. If any disputes or dis- 
agreements arise in the reinstatement of the strikers, each in- 
dividual may have the privilege of appealing directly to the 
ceurt, and individuals may be represented by the brotherhood. 
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Ben W. Hooper Talks On 
Relation of Wages to Freight Rates 


HE FIXING OF WAGES cannot be made to depend upon 
T freight rates and the proposal to transfer the functions 

of the Railroad Labor Board to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission involves ‘‘a glaring fallacy” according to 
Ben W. Hooper, member of the public group on the Labor 
Board. In the course of a recent address before the Traffic 
Club of Chicago, Mr. Hooper said: 

“Occasionally it is suggested that the functions of the Rail- 
road Labor Board should be transferred to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The advocacy of such an idea in- 
volves a most glaring fallacy. The line of argument brought 
to bear is that the adjustment of freight rates and the adjust- 
ment of wages are mutually dependent upon each other, and 
that the jurisdiction over both matters should be vested in 
the same body. 

“The unsoundness of this position is easily discernible. It 
may be and doubtless is true to some extent, that the fixing 
of freight rates is partially controlled by the carriers’ operat- 
ing expenses, but the converse of this proposition is by no 
means correct. The fixing of wages cannot be made to de- 
pend upon freight rates. Because there has been a reduction 
in wages, it necessarily follows that the carrier is thereby 
enabled to stand a reduction in rates. It does not necessarily 
follow that a reduction in rates justifies a reduction in wages. 
It may or it may not. 

“Tt must be remembered that the carrier gets the direct 
benefit of every cent of a wage reduction. But the carrier’s 
employees do not get the direct benefit of a rate reduction. 
This is not given to them. It is given to the public. The 
only benefit the employees get from a rate reduction is the 
indirect benefit derivable from such decreases in the cost of 
living as may result from the rate reduction. 

“The wages of the employees must be just and reasonable, 
based upon the elements set out in the statute. When these 
matters have been properly considered by the Labor Board, 
and the wages fixed, then the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion will know as well what the railroads are paying in 
wages as if they established the wages. If the Interstate 
Commerce Commission were empowered to fix wages, it 
would have to do it on the same basis upon which it is now 
done by the Labor Board, and not upon the basis of freight 
rates.” 

Touching on the recent strike threats, Mr. Hooper said: 
“Upon the theory that the railways are public utilities, en- 
joying under their franchises a practical monopoly, the right 
of eminent domain and other great powers, the government 
has assumed the right to regulate the carriers in numerous 
particulars. It seems to me that this theory is just as ap- 
plicable to the employee of the railway as it is to the railway 
itself. Does he not share with the railway executive the 
great responsibility of public service ? 

“While the government has granted to the carrier immense 
powers and privileges, it has also in the Transportation Act, 
bestowed upon the employees the highest dignity and power 
ever conferred upon labor in any land. The old common 
law doctrine of master and servant has been wiped out by 
the Transportation Act in so far as railway employees are 
concerned. That statute places the carrier and its employees 
in a contractual relationship. The representatives of the em- 
ployer now sit down at a table and negotiate with their em- 
ployees their wages and working conditions, with the right 
of an appeal to an impartial governmental tribunal. 

“It is this recognition of the rights of railroad labor, 
coupled with a guaranty of judicial protection against arbi- 
trary and unfair treatment, which, in my judgment, makes it 
as morally obligatory upon the employees to give the public 
efficient and uninterrupted service as it is upon the railway 

management.” 
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Ford’s Railroad Must Report 
Statistics of Employees 


WasuinctTon, D. C. 

HE INTERSTATE COMMERCE CoMMISSION has declined 
+ i to allow the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton to simplify the 

work of its accounting department by omitting monthly 
reports to the commission showing the number of employees, 
the hours or days worked and their compensation. In his 
recent interview Henry Ford said that “the bookkeeping of 
railroads is complicated far beyond all necessity” and that 
“the amount of unnecessary work you can find in the ac- 
counting system of even a little railroad is almost beyond 
belief.” W. C. Cowling, of the executive department of the 
D., T. & L., wrote to the commission suggesting a way to 
reduce some of the “unnecessary work” which elicited a 
reply from M. O. Lorenz, director of the Commission’s Bu- 
reau of Statistics, as follows: 


Your letter of October 24 requesting that you be relieved from 
furnishing the monthly report of employees’ service and compen- 
sation has been considered by the Commission. I am directed tc 
say that there does not appear to be good grounds for relieving 
the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Railroad Company from the re- 
quirements applicable to Class 1 roads generally. The very fact 
that you adopted a method of payment different from that prevail- 
ing on other roads makes the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton report all 
the more instructive. It is important that your statistics be com- 
parable with those of other roads. Under the Transportation Act, 
1920, public opinion is relied upon to enforce the findings of the 
United States Railroad Labor Board. A full and unquestioned 
statement of facts regarding wages and hours of service should 
assist in forming an enlightened public opinion. 

I may add that a plan has been under consideration for reduc- 
ing the cost of compiling these statistics for possible adoption be- 
ginning with 1922, although it has not yet been determined whether 
this can be done without impairing the usefulness of the report. 
I should be pleased to have you indicate what part of the report 
you consider most troublesome. I assume that you would in any 
case keep some record of the number of employees by classes and 
the compensation paid each class. The Interstate Commerce Act 
specifies that such information shall be contained in annual reports 
to the Commission. 


Mr. Cowling has also written other letters to the commis- 
sion, which have not yet been answered, asking to be relieved 
from filing other information which the commission requires 
of the Class I railroads. For instance, it is understood that 
he has suggested that a number of items might be omitted 
from the monthly report of revenues and expenses. Reports 


for the six months during which the Ford management had 
had charge of the road up to August showed a constantly 
decreasing net operating income each month after the large 
increase shown in April. 








Car in Which the Armistice Was Signed Being Placed in the 
Invalides Museum at Paris 

















Personal Experiences of a Veteran Dispatcher in the South, 


Delivering Train Orders Without Getting Signatures 





the Middle States and the Far West 


By Harry W. Forman 
Assistant to General Manager, Western Pacific 


N TWO PRECEDING articles I have made suggestions as to 
the use of the 19 order, with some explanation of how to 
go about installing a somewhat more liberal train dispatch- 

ing system without risk of collision or criticism. Responding 
to the further requests of the editor, I will give a few of my 
personal experiences with the unsigned order, dating from 
1875, when I began dispatching trains in a small way. 

At that time, on the Atchison & Nebraska Railroad, now a 
part of the Burlington System, an order was first given to hold 
the ruling train, No. 4, for example, for orders; then at the 
meeting point the operator was ordered to display a red flag 
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Sample of N. C. & St. L. 19 Order, Reduced One-Half in 
Width and Height 


for Nos. 3 and 4 to meet at his station. After this, instruc- 
tions were sent to Nos. 3 and 4 to meet. All of these orders 
were signed by the conductor, the numeral ‘‘12” being used to 
inquire how the conductor and the engineman understood. In 
signing such orders the conductor endorsed the symbol 
“13,” meaning “I (or we) understand;” then, this having 
been sent to the dispatcher, O. K. was given. 

In 1882 I entered the service of the Burlington as dis- 
patcher at Ottumwa, Iowa. This was on a single track line 
having many heavy grades; and as the engines were largely of 
the “quill-wheel” type, a great many freight trains were run, 
the average being about sixty a day, although a maximum of 
75 was not exceptional; nor was it unheard of to run 90. 

There were operators at every siding, and the middle order 
was invariably used. The train dispatching art had by that 
time so far advanced that the middle order was worded, 
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“Hold Nos. 3 and 4 for each other.”” This was followed by 
“Repeated” orders to Nos. 3 and 4 (such orders being so 
designated because signatures were not required). This 
method of handling the orders was continued in effect until 
1889, when the Standard Code was adopted; then the 19 form 
was authorized. From that time on, meeting points were 
fixed by addressing a 19 to the operator at the place of meet- 
ing and to the trains concerned so that they would get it be- 
fore arrival at such point. In repeating the order the opera- 
tor at the meeting point would first repeat, next the operator 
who held the order for the ruling train, after which “Com- 
plete” was given to these two simultaneously; then the opera- 
tor holding the order for the inferior train repeated, and he 
was given complete last. There were no accidents chargeable 
to this method of handling. 

About 1894 a faster mail service was inaugurated, trains 
No. 7 and No. 8 being used. This service was everything 
that the name implies, the trains being scheduled in places at 
60 miles an hour. In order to keep on time they often ran, 
on favorable stretches, at a much higher rate, as there were 
grades where a speed of even 40 miles an hour was too 
much for the engines. These trains were made superior to 
everything, including first-class trains, except that No. 7 
was inferior to No. 8. Therefore, every train order de- 
livered to them had to be of a restrictive nature. At first 
No. 7 did not do very well, and it was necessary to issue 
numerous train orders to it. It never occurred to me to ad- 
dress a 31 order to this train, as this would have delayed it 
too seriously; and it was handled for five or more years 
between Chariton and Pacific Junction, with only the 19 
form of order. So fast and important were these trains 
that they were allowed only two minutes to change en- 
gines; and at some stops a switch engine was used as a 
booster for No. 7, to push until it could no longer keep up. 

The record-breaking Mayham Special, which averaged 
nearly 60 miles an hour from Chicago to Denver, 1,034 miles, 
was moved entirely under 19 orders on the division where I 
was working at the time. There was an engine failure which 
required changing their orders; this was done by the use of 
the 19 form. 


Lively Work on the Burlington 


Many of the incidents of that period cannot be recalled, 
but three somewhat exceptional cases occur to me which 
should convince anyone that to undertake the expeditious 
handling of heavy business under a system which would re- 
quire stopping all superior trains to secure signatures to 
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orders, would be altogether impracticable. On one occasion 
because of unusual detentions the operator at Afton within 
40 minutes reported 12 westward freight trains passing his 
station, each of which was handed a 19 order as it passed. 
At another time, for a similar cause, there were 14 freight 
trains to be moved ahead of passenger train No. 4, from 
Afton to Osceola, a distance of 24 miles, with no place to 
get out of the way because all sidings were full of opposing 
trains; and to meet these the 14 freights were given orders in 
19 form. No. 4 was delayed 20 minutes. 

On another occasion when I “sat in” there were wrecks and 
water failures which blocked things so that every siding was 
full of trains between Creston and Chariton, a distance of 
60 miles; and there were others on the main track. The 
moment the track was cleared, Form 19 was let loose and 
many of these trains got under way immediately. What 
chance would a dispatcher have had of raising this blockade 
and moving trains that night had he been compelled to get 
signatures for his orders? 

On the Burlington, on one occasion, a check was made 
which showed 50 orders of Form 19 had been issued before 
finding it necessary to use a Form 31. 

During these years the destinies of the Burlington were in 
the hands of such able and farsighted men as T. J. Potter, 
C. M. Levey, W. F. Merrill, W. C. Brown and F. C. Rice, 
who were always on the lookout for more efficient means 
whereby traffic could be handled with greater celerity with- 
out any sacrifice of safety. It has never been my practice to 
use other than the 19 form at dispatcher’s headquarters when 
orders were delivered in person by the dispatcher on duty. 

In 1901 I entered the service of the Union Pacific, and 
assisted in preparing a book of rules which provided for the 


“middle order.”? At that time there was some doubt in the . 


minds of a few of the officers of that company as to the 
feasibility and safety of this method of handling; but with 
the help of such broad-minded men as W. L. Park and R. 
W. Baxter, a fairly liberal use of the 19 form was secured. 
However, no one was entirely satisfied with the immediate 
results. In time this form of order became more popular 
and was extensively used.. I feel warranted in saying that 
in the light of past experience the present officers of that 
company would not think of curtailing its present field of 
usefulness. 

My next undertaking was to install a book of rules on 
the Colorado & Southern, which book provided for the liberal 
use of the 19 order. Incidentally, this was the first book of 
rules ever printed in this country, so far as I know, which 
recognized the present Code principle that unless work trains 
were directed not to protect against extra trains they must 
do so at all times. 

Later, two years’ experience as a dispatcher on the Denver 
& Rio Grande only strengthened my faith in the 19 order. 
It was while I was working for this road that “Rights of 
Trains on Single Track” was written. While the book con- 
tains several regrettable errors, the chapter recommending 
the use of the 19 order has never been challenged. 


With J. W. Thomas, Jr. 


In 1905 I entered the service of the Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis for the purpose of installing the Standard 
Code. This, at the time, was a single track road with a main 
line 460 miles long, from Hickman, Ky., to Atlanta, Ga. 
Here one met with every possible obstacle in the matter of 
grades, heavy traffic and limited knowledge of code prin- 
ciples, as up to that time the trains were being handled on 
the greater part of the main line under a so-called single- 
order system, dating back a quarter of a century. It may 
have been intended at the beginning to secure signatures, 
but when I went there it was found that most of the divisions 
had been successfully handled for many years by the exclu- 
sive use of unsigned orders. 
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If, as was true, this method of handling could be made 
successful on that road, no other road need have a fear of 
the 19 order, as the N. C. & St. L. was an extremely busy 
single track line. In addition to its own heavy freight and 
passenger traffic, it handled the trains of the Southern, the 
Louisville & Nashville and the Alabama Great Southern on 
two districts. It was not uncommon to start from five to 
ten extras in one bunch from Atlanta or Chattanooga. The 
coal trains from the L. & N., particularly on Monday morn- 
ing, were delivered in groups of from 10 to 15. (In Georgia 
non-perishable freight could not be moved on Sunday.) Not- 
withstanding these handicaps the 19 order was and is now 
used there much the same as on the Burlington, and with a 
high degree of success. 

It would be interesting to see anyone attempt to handle 
trains on this road under these conditions, by a system mak- 
ing it necessary to stop a majority of them to secure signatures 
to orders. The many fast freight trains which are run daily 
between St. Louis and Atlanta, as well as numerous pine- 
apple and peach specials between Atlanta and Nashville, 
have always made remarkable records for expeditious move- 
ment. This is so well known that the fact is generally 
commented upon by dispatchers throughout the country. No 
one would claim that the record made by these trains could 
have been accomplished had they been hampered by train 
orders requiring signatures. On certain parts of the main 
line there were thirty regular trains, the freight schedules 
being represented by several sections, this in addition to a 
great number of extra trains which were run daily. 

Six sets of main line dispatchers were required between 
Nashville and Atlanta, a distance of 280 miles. 

No one claims to accomplish the impossible by the use of 
train orders or by any other system. While the records of 
the N. C. & St. L. here referred to are made under the best 
available train dispatching plan, it must be remembered that 
written orders are not the last word in train operation. On 
the first district north of Chattanooga, from 80 to 100 trains 
were run daily under the “Thomas semi-manual block sys- 
tem.” It would not have been possible to keep these trains 
moving on single track under written train orders, and there- 
fore the orders were dispensed with and the trains were moved 
under the supervision of a train dispatcher who instructed 
operators to “hold for,” “head in,” or “clear” trains. There 
was a bell in each tower by which to give warning in case 
the operator attempted to clear a train without proper au- 
thority. In the dispatcher’s office an instrument made a 
Morse record of all instructions issued. So successful was 
this method of handling trains that there was only one col- 
lision during a period of twenty years; and in this the damage 
(to the engine pilot) amounted to $6.25. 

I have often wondered what the ultra-conservative element 
among railroad officers, who so strenuously object to a reason- 
able use of the 19 form of order, would have said had they 
been given an opportunity to note the manner in which trains 
were moved on this section of single track. 


A Constructive Suggestion 


One would seem to be warranted in contending that any 
system as relatively imperfect as this and which was found 
to be so successful on six miles of unbonded track, might, 
with the later modernizations, be made use of profitably on 
a much more extensive scale. J. W. Thomas, Jr., who was 
the chief operating officer of this road until 1914, was both 
fearless and progressive. When convinced that a proposition 
had merit and was safe, some of the so-called safety theories 
of long standing were often ignored by him; and latter dis- 
coveries were given painstaking tryouts. 

Since 1916 it has been a part of my duty to look after 
the dispatching on the Western Pacific. This company has 
adopted a number of short cuts, principally in wording of 
orders, and everything is running as smoothly here as on 
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other lines where the 19 order is sensibly but liberally used. 

The Western Pacific has had some peculiar problems. 
Up to the time that dispatching by telephone was installed, 
there was an atmospheric condition across the Great Salt 
Lake and on the 30-mile salt bed west of there, which would 
at times cause all wires to stop working. No one, so far as 
_ I know, has ever discovered the actual cause of these failures. 
Had we been forced there to always use 31 orders, many 
trains would have been seriously delayed at times. When 
necessary to so handle, the trains were kept moving by the 
use of 19 orders. A period of six years has passed without 
a collision which could be charged to the 19 order. I have 
been allowed to handle matters of this kind somewhat more 
liberally on this road than on some others and naturally 
have not forgotten my old friend the 19 order; neither has 
it risen up to mock me. 
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In summing up I may say: Use the 19 order in a reason- 
able, sensible manner. The main points have been outlined 
in the several articles which have appeared in the Railway 
Age. This will facilitate the movement of traffic. In other 
words, why stop or delay a train unnecessarily on your road 
through fear, or out of respect for a long standing custom, 
when it has been demonstrated to you that others have not 
found this to be necessary, and their immunity from collision 
has clearly proved that they have not erred. 

On a road where there is enough traffic to justify having 
24-hour offices at all sidings at which trains must meet or 
pass, why should their movements be hampered by written 
train orders at all? Why not look beyond this and perfect 
a system which would amply safeguard operation by the 
exclusive use of home, distant, and “take siding” signals, 
placed at each station? 


The Interior Treatment of Boiler Waters 


Proper Supervision in Use of Compounds Results in Large 
Economies in Locomotive Operation 


By C. R. Knowles 


Superintendent Water Service, Illinois Central, Chicago 


remedy for boiler troubles caused by objectionable waters, 

or any particular method of treatment to the exclusion of 
others. The object is rather to point out the possibilities of 
boiler water treatment through treating the water as it enters 
the boiler by what may be termed interior treatment as dis- 
tinguished from exterior treatment. 

Interior treatment involves the introduction of substances 
into the boiler for the purpose of preventing scale, corrosion, 
foaming or other ill effects of bad water. This method is 
probably as old as boilers themselves and has included many 
different substances, some of which were designed to work 
mechanically and others chemically. 

Exterior treatment involves the treatment of the water be- 
fore it enters the boiler. This treatment, as applied to loco- 
motive boiler waters, usually consists of adding lime and 
soda ash to the water, which is then allowed to stand until 
chemical reaction has taken place and the substances acted 
upon by the lime and soda ash have been precipitated. 

Some of the advocates of exterior treatment have shown 
little tolerance for the interior method of treating boiler 
waters, insisting that proper results can be obtained only by 
complete treatment of the water before it enters the boiler. 
The expressions commonly used in offering objections to in- 
terior treatment are: “A boiler is designed to produce steam, 
not to produce chemical reactions,”’ and “The only thing that 
should be put into a boiler is pure water.” While these state- 
ments are true, they can rarely be followed in practice as it 
is almost impossible to obtain a pure water for boiler pur- 
poses, in the fullest sense of the word “pure,” since, even 
with the best treated water, some chemical reaction is bound 
to take place within the boiler. 

Well designed treating plants using lime and soda ash 
for the thorough treatment of water, followed by sedimenta- 
tion and filtration, are highly desirable and many such plants 
are giving satisfactory results. An increased tendency to 
cause foaming is characteristic of all water treated with soda 
ash, and nearly every railroad using the lime and soda treat- 
ment finds it also necessary to apply interior treatment to 
the softened water to prevent foaming. It follows therefore 
that certain waters cannot be used successfully after exterior 


| IS NOT THE INTENT of this article to advocate any specific 


treatment without interior treatment to prevent foaming. 

Many have accepted the erroneous view that all interior 
treatment is a hit-and-miss proposition, this impression evi- 
dently having been gained from experience with some of the 
many so-called “boiler compounds” that do not take into 
consideration the character of water to be treated but consist 
of one standard compound designed to fit any and all water 
conditions. As stated before, a great many different sub- 
stances have been used as compounds in boilers, a few of 
which have shown good results but the majority of which 
have been ridiculous and some of which have been actually 
dangerous remedies. It is characteristic of interior treatment 
that the incrustants are not actually removed from the water 
before it enters the boiler. Chemical reaction takes place in 
the boiler between the ingredients in the interior water treat- 
ment and the salts carried in the raw water. These salts are 
precipitated, forming a sludge which is blown out with the 
judicious use of the blow-off cocks. 

The same objection applies to exterior treatment to a cer- 
tain extent, for while exact treatment to remove the carbonates 
will leave no dissolved residue treatment for sulphates, ni- 
trates and chlorides leaves sodium sulphate and other sodium 
salts. Consequently if the raw water contains a large amount 
of sulphate hardness with or without considerable quantities 
of alkaline salts, it can be used after treatment only by 
blowing off the boiler frequently or by additional interior 
treatment to prevent foaming. Less solids will, of course, be 
introduced into the boiler if the water is properly treated 
outside on account of the removal of the carbonate hardness 
but it is apparent that the same methods must be followed 
ultimately in the use of water treated by either method, 
namely, the removal of these solids by blowing down the 
boilers. The correct application of either form of treatment 
is of course essential to its success. There is no doubt that 


much of the existing prejudice to interior treatment has 
arisen because of neglect to apply it properly rather than 
to the failure of the treatment itself. 

If the same supervision were given interior treatment that 
is devoted to exterior treatment there is no doubt that the 
results obtained would prove quite as successful as exterior 
treatment within the limits of the field of each treatment. 
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The following examples are quoted as typical of results that 
it is possible to obtain when the interior treatment is applied 
strictly in accordance with instructions. 

In one case an increase of 428 miles per boiler washout 
was secured, effecting a saving of 450 lb. of fuel, 8 locomo- 
tive hours and $6.86 in labor for boiler washing, the cost 
for treatment being $2.50. The record of another engine 
showed 872 miles increase between washouts with 1,770 lb. 
of fuel, 12 locomotive hours and $9.80 in boiler washing 
expense saved, all accomplished at a cost of $2 for treatment. 

On one railway, in a bad foaming district, before using 
anti-foaming treatment it was necessary to do so much blow- 
ing out to keep the concentration below the foaming point, 
that it amounted to changing the water in the boiler several 
times over the division. The use of the anti-foaming treat- 
ment entirely overcame the foaming, and the blowing out 
was reduced to a point where the quantity of water used in 
this way was negligible. 

On a freight division 103 miles long on another railway, 
it was necessary to wash out the engines at each end of the 
division to handle a tonnage train over the road. Through 
the use of the anti-foaming treatment five round trips were 
possible without a washout, and the blowing off was reduced 
to three times over the division, the blow-off cocks being open 
only five to ten seconds each time. 

As another illustration of what anti-foaming treatment will 
do in lessening the amount of blowing off, a test was made 
on a district where treated water caused excessive foaming 
trouble. An engine was run for 24 days, making 3,960 miles 
without washout or water change, and no blowing out was 
done on the road, and only three to six inches at terminals. 
The compound cost 80 cents per round trip, whereas washing 
the boiler each round trip would have cost $3.10. 

The excessive blowing out of boilers necessary when using 
soda ash alone, leads to a great waste of fuel. With proper 
treatment, this excessive blowing out can be eliminated and 
a consequent saving in fuel effected. On one road where the 
proper interior treatment superseded soda ash, records were 
kept at two roundhouses, each blowing out about 100 engines 
every hour. With the interior treatment it was necessary to 
blow off a much smaller quantity of water to relieve the 
mud and sludge, so that there was a saving over the use of 
soda ash of from 8 to 10 in. of water on each engine blown 
out, while the coal saved amounted to approximately 150 lb. 
for each operation. At these two roundhouses alone this 
equaled a saving of 5,500 tons of coal per year. The saving 
in water was also a considerable item, the supply being ob- 
tained from the city. When using soda ash trouble was also 
experienced with foaming while after changing the treatment 
foaming trouble was almost entirely eliminated. 

In another test as against the use of soda ash alone for 
scale removal, the advantage in fuel saving amounted to 
$12.18 per 1,000 locomotive miles. On a road averaging 
6,000,000 locomotive miles, this item alone would amount to 
over $70,000. The saving in roundhouse repairs also showed 
a large percentage in favor of the interior treatment. There 
was a 65 per cent decrease in the item of valve stem packing, 
73 per cent in the number of checks ground, 50 per cent in 
packing necessary to be done to steam rams and cocks, 46 
per cent in the grinding of cocks, and 84 per cent in cylinder 
packing. There was a decrease of 26 per cent in the number 
of flues leaking and caulked. There was also a benefit in 
that there was less trouble from foaming. At another terminal 
approximately the same benefits were shown. In the handling 
of 1,487 switch engines and 719 road engines the coal saving 
amounted to over 242 tons per month. 

As an example of the results obtained from the interior 
treatment of water in stationary plants the life of the flues 
in a tubular boiler used for heating a large passenger station 
and coach yard was increased from two years to six years 
while the fuel saving amounted to about 15 per cent. 
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In another instance an accumulation of scale averaging 
3/16 in. in thickness was removed from the flues of a battery 
of two 100 hp. boilers in a pumping station, resulting in a 
saving of 20 per cent in fuel and greatly increased life of 
flues. The treatment of water within the boiler is not a hit- 
and-miss proposition by any means if carried out intelli- 
gently, but is based upon scientific principles and takes into 
account the objectionable matter carried by the water as de- 
termined by an analysis of each water so treated. 

It is not the purpose of this article to in any way oppose 
the treatment of water outside the boiler in properly designed 
treating plants or to discourage the construction of additional 
plants as the success of such treatment is too well established 
to permit of any argument against it. 

It has been estimated that 50 per cent of the boiler water 
used on American railroads is of such quality that treatment 
would show economy in locomotive operation and that of 
this amount only 6 per cent is being treated by exterior 
method. There would appear to be no reason why the other 
94 per cent should not be treated by the interior method, as 
even with the most intensive construction of treating plants 
for the purpose of treating the water before it enters the 
boiler, it would be years before sufficient plants could be 
constructed to treat all water requiring treatment. 

With the present financial condition of the railroads the 
construction of water softening plants is going to be slow 
and more attention should be given to the interior method of 
treatment as no initial investment is necessary other than the 
cost of the treatment. Probably many of the waters are of 
such a nature that the interior treatment will prove more 
economical and at the same time just as satisfactory as 
exterior treatment, as, for example, waters of too high purity 
containing but very small quantities of solids. Such waters 
often induce corrosion and in many cases the trouble may 
be corrected more economically by interior treatment. 
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Darling, in the Chicago Post 


The Owner of the Car Pauses to Remark— 














Mikado Type Locomotive for National Railways of Mexico 








New Motive Power for Railways of Mexico 


Large Order for Pacific, Mikado and Consolidation Locomotives— 
Interchangeable Parts to Facilitate Maintenance 


HE BaLtpwin LocoMoTIvVE Works has recently com- 
pleted a group of locomotives of various types for the 
railways of Mexico, which are of interest not only from 

an engineering standpoint but also because their construction 
represents an important item in the plans now being carried 
out for the rehabilitation of these lines. The locomotives 
referred to include 83 for the National Railways of Mexico 
and 11 for the Mexican Railway, besides a number of others 
built for industrial companies. 

The locomotives for the National Railways are of three 
types: 20 Pacific (4-6-2) for passenger service, 23 Mikados 


per cent. Ten of the Pacific type locomotives and 15 of the 
Mikados are equipped with the Young valve gear, and the 
remaining 10 Pacifics and 8 Mikados with the Baker valve 
gear. Ragonnet power reverse mechanism is used on all these 
locomotives. 

With the exception of such changes as are necessitated by 
the differences in wheel arrangement, the Pacific and Mikado 
types are practically duplicates. The following are among 
the parts that interchange: ‘The boilers, with principal in- 
ternal and external fittings, including oil burning equipment 
and firepans. Machinery details, including cylinders, piston 
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Pacific Type Locomotive for 


(2-8-2) for heavy freight service and 40 Consolidations 
(2-8-0) for lighter freight service. These locomotives all use 
a heavy grade of Mexican oil for fuel, and are of standard 
gage with the exception of 20 of the Consolidations, which 
are of 3 ft. gage. 


Pacific and Mikado Types 


The Pacific and Mikado type locomotives are of special in- 
terest because of their weight and capacity, and also because 
they have been designed with an exceptionally large number 
of interchangeable detail parts. The passenger locomotives 
are operating on curves of 16 deg. (10 deg. metric) and 
grades of 2.2 per cent; and the freight locomotives on curves 
of approximately 23 deg. (14.3 deg. metric), and grades of 3 
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National Railways of Mexico 


valves, valve rods and valve-rod crossheads, pistons and 
piston rods, crossheads, main rod straps, keys and brasses 
and valve gear details, excepting the lengths of certain mem- 
bers. Running gear and frame details, including driving 
axles, boxes, shoes and wedges, driving and engine truck 
wheel hub liners, front engine truck boxes, wheels and axles, 
trailer trucks complete, frame pedestal binders and crossties, 
frame filling pieces for brake hangers, back foot plates, back 
equalizing beams, front bumpers and pilots, driving springs 
and spring saddles. Other parts, including cabs, running 
boards and brackets, air reservoirs and supports, air pumps 
and supports, handrails and columns, steps and step hangers, 
cab fittings, furniture and tenders complete. 

The boilers are of the extended wagon-top type, having.an 
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outside diameter of 76 in. at the front end and 86 in. at the 
dome ring. The firebox is of the radial stay type, with 
flexible bolts in the breaking zones and three rows of Baldwin 
expansion stays supporting the front end of the crown. All 
the tubes are welded into the back tube sheet, and the crown- 
bolts are flush on the inside of the firebox, in view of the use 
of oil for fuel. 

The tractive effort of the Pacific type is 40,000 lb. and of 
the Mikado type 53,000 lb., the ratio of adhesion being prac- 
tically 4 in each case; the average load per pair of driving 
wheels is nearly the same in the two designs. The trailing 
trucks are of the Hodges type, with cast steel boxes, the 
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The light Consolidation type locomotives are 3 ft. gage 
and develop a tractive effort of 26,600 lb., with a ratio of 
adhesion of very nearly four. They operate on grades as 
steep as 4.53 per cent and curves of approximately 21 deg. 
(13 deg. 40 min. metric). 

These locomotives are so designed that they can, if desired, 
be subsequently rebuilt for standard gage track; with this 
end in view, and also to provide sufficient stability in a nar- 
row gage locomotive of this size, the frames are placed out- 
side the wheels. Each main frame is cast in one piece with a 
slabbed rear section, and has double front rails bolted to it. 
The equalization is arranged in the usual manner, the front 














Standard Gage Consolidation Locomotive for National Railways of Mexico 


wheels having cast steel centers, fitted with bronze hub liners. 
The front truck wheels are of rolled steel. The similarity of 
these two types shows the extent to which interchangeable 
details can be used in certain types carrying approximately 
equal wheel loads. 


Standard and Narrow-Gage Consolidations 


The standard gage Consolidation locomotives develop a 
tractive effort of 34,300 lb. and carry an average weight of 
39,500 lb. per pair of driving wheels, the ratio of adhesion 
being 4.6. These locomotives are specified for operation on 


pair of drivers being equalized with the leading truck, while 
the remaining pairs are equalized together on each side of the 
locomotive. The frames are braced transversely between ad- 
jacent pairs of drivers. 

The boiler has a straight top and a wide firebox, which is 
placed back of the drivers and over the slab frames. This 
construction necessarily involves a considerable overhang, 
which, however, is kept within a reasonable length by placing 
the cab forward over the firebox. The latter is supported on 
each side by a sliding bearing of ample length. 

Saturated steam is used, and the steam distribution is con- 
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Narrow Gage Consolidation Loccmotive for National Railways of Mexico 


the same grades and curves as the Mikado type. They have 
straight top, wide firebox boilers and are equipped with 
superheaters. The firebox is stayed with flexible bolts in the 
breakage zones, and the tubes are welded in the back tube- 
sheet. The steam distribution is controlled by 11-in. piston 
valves, and the valve motion is of the Baker type, controlled 
by Ragonnet power reverse mechanism. The tenders, as far 
as trucks and frames are concerned, are practically duplicates 
of those used with the Pacific and Mikado type locomotives, 
although the tank capacity is less. 





trolled by balanced slide valves operated by Walschaert mo- 
tion. The links are placed outside the second pair of driv- 
ing wheels and are supported on longitudinal bearers of cast 
steel, which also serve to strengthen the frame bracing. Each 
driving crank has a counterbalance weight cast in one piece 
with it. 

Should it be necessary at any time to rebuild these loco- 
motives for standard gage, the wheels will be mounted on 
longer axles, thus bringing them outside the frames, which 
are so spaced transversely as to make this possible. As now 
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built, the locomotives have a maximum width of 9 ft. 11 in., 
and a height over-all of 12 ft.914 in. In view of the severe 
grades on which they operate, they are fitted with the Le 
Chatelier cylinder water brake in addition to air-brake 
equipment. 


Consolidations for Mexican Railway 


The Consolidation locomotives for the Mexican Railway 
are of standard gage and of special interest because of the 
character of the line on which they are used. The main line 
of this railway extends from Vera Cruz, on the coast, to 
Mexico City, a distance of 264 miles, and abounds in curves 
and grades. One of the most difficult sections occurs in a 
tunnel, where there is a curve of 100 meters radius (328 ft. 
or 17% deg.) in combination with a grade of 3 per cent. 
uncompensated; the maximum grades on which the locomo- 
tives are used are 41%4 per cent. To facilitate free curving, 
the two middle pairs of driving wheels have plain tires. The 
Le Chatelier water brake is applied to supplement the air 
brakes when operating: on steep grades. 

These locomotives develop a tractive effort of 43,000 Ib., 
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the Western Maryland which were built early in 1921 by the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

These locomotives were urgently needed and were built in 
a remarkably short space of time, as the order was received 
on May 23, 1921, and the last of the 11 engines was shipped 
on July 1 

The table at the bottom of this page contains further par- 
ticulars of the locomotives described above. 


If Ford Ran the Railroads 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
ow Henry Forp would operate a large railroad system 
H such as the Pennsylvania or the New York Central is 
outlined in an authorized interview with the flivver 
magnate and new-fledged president of the Detroit, Toledo & 
Ironton published in the current number of The Nation’s 
Business. If he were the president of a large railroad in- 
stead of only a little one, Mr. Ford says that he would 
immediately set about accomplishing four things, although 
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Standard Gage Consolidation Locomotive for Mexican Railway 


with a ratio of adhesion of very nearly four. They have 
straight top, wide firebox boilers and are equipped with 
superheaters. The piston valves are 14 in. in diameter, and 
are operated by Walschaert motion. The cab fittings include 
a “breather pipe” which is connected with the air brake sys- 
tem and has several outlets for the purpose of supplying air 
to the crew when passing through tunnels. A similar device 
was applied to the heavy Consolidation type locomotives for 





only in the most general way does he illustrate his points 
by examples from his eight months’ experience with the 
D. T. & I. He would “reorganize to get rid of the unpro- 
ductive stockholder’ whom he also refers to as a. “parasite,” 
and get the ownership into ‘“‘the proper hands.” After re- 
moving this “dividend drain” his second step would be to 
redesign the rolling stock, “the great physical burden of 
the railroads.” Then he would “expedite the delivery of 














COMPARISON OF TIIF NEW LOCOMOTIVES FOR THE MEXICAN RAILWAYS 





NN io sbee SiG rgic G ate ein Get Ma er Seay ole Natio mal Railways of Mexico Mexican 
———A—— anne arenas —— Railway 
Type a, ash gee 8 whee aida ec SUA Bice zerd Gare. b Saiclelere cian Se Some 4-6-2 2-8 2-8-0 2-8-0 -0 
tae ee a tee haart weil faa spc raga 4 ft. 8% in. 4 ft. os in. 4 ft. 8% in. 3 f. Q in. 4 ft. vy’ in. 
Temetive effort G65 per Cetit) . o.oo ck ccc cee cscs one 40,000 Ib. 53,000 lb. 34, "306 Ib. 26,600 Ib. 43,000 Ib. 
Cylinders, diameter and stroke. .......ccecsseces are 25 in. by 28 in. 25 in. by 30 in. 21 in. by 28 in. 18 in. by 22 in. 22 in. by 28 in. 
PEE: shaded Madate Soa hoe SER a eR R RD ocd K ore wai alate aie eR 10 in. piston: 14 in. piston 11 in. piston Bal. slide 14 in. piston 
Weight in working order: 
ae eee Pee ee ae 159,280 lb. 210,000 Ib. 158,100 Ib. 103,006 Ib. 169,900 Ib. 
Se EI ig 5 5 Slee orc. vic leoie seo are: o s'cte ® alareup allele mo. 46,770 lb. 20,000 Ib. 16,860 Ib. 10,200 Ib. 22,700 Ib. 
On trailing truck. 2.22... .scccccecesesscenneees 44,820 Ib. eee 8 0=—( (“ts eee CC“! eee CC ti“ 
Total engine .....- cee eee cece cece ec cece rececoes 256,870 lb. 270,000 Ib 174,960 Ib. 113,200 Ib. 191,700 Ib. 
pe Se eee eer re 420,000 Ib. 439,000 lb. 329,200 lb. 192,500 Ib. 311,700 Ib. 
Wheel base, driving...........2.seeeeeeeeseeceereees 12 ft. O in. 15 ft. 0 in. 15 ft. 0 in. 11 ft. 6 in. 14 ft. 3 in. 
I oe aco S ian wok v's Gaon sccinn a ae IS 3a. %. 2 ta. 33 ft. 7 in. 23 ft. 5 in. 18 ft, 1) in. 23 ft. 4 in. 
tn Ne GE WOT so via 5k. 5 0 0 6b: cce bin nse sewn 66 ft. 4% in. 66 ft. 9% in. 58 ft. 5 in. 47 ft. 0% in. 56 ft. 0 in. 
Driving wheels, diameter over tires..............e000. 7 in. in. 55 in. 41 in. 51 in. 
po RR Ry FLEES EOD ge een err Ter pir Ext. W. T Ext. W. T. Straight Straight Straight 
Diameter, outside eee 76 in. ka - 6875 in. 60 in. bed in. 
aE eer en ease 180 Ib. 180 Ib. 180 Ib. lb. 
Pinchot, SOMGie Gi WIGKE 6 5. o 605s co vecicces 008 «0:00 114% in. by 84% in. 114% . TS tex in. 95% in. by 75%4 in 534% in. by 49% in. 108% a 'y 66% in. 
I an oc be ARN Oates win ach ele me amaatee 66.6 sq. ft. 66.6 sq. ft. 49.8 sq. ft. 18.7 sq. ft. 49.5 sq. ft. 
Tubes, number and diameter... .....ccscccsccsese 231—2 in. 231—2 in. 156—2 in. _ 180—2% in. 226-2 24 in, 
Flues, number and diameter.............ssseee0% 36—5% in 36—5% in. 24— 5% me. ° (© leaaian 32-5% in. 
Be rer ee 19 ft. 3 in. 19 ft. 3 in. 14 ft. in. 15 ft. 0 in. 13 ft. 10 in. 
Rete EOE, CIO 6 o5 6c stc svc ckesceesnavees 228 sq. ft. 228 sq. ft. 144 thy ft. 79 sq. ft. 179 sq. ft. 
Heating surface, tubes and flues........--..-++++ 3,289 sq. it. 3,289 sq. ft. 1,664 sq. ft. 1,582 sq. ft. 2,246 sq. ft. 
Heating surface, total evapcrative...........-+++- 3.517 sg. 3,517 sq. ft. 1,808 sq. ft. 1,661 sq. ft. 2,425 sq. ft. 
: F > palettes ee ES ES SEE eee te orate 828 sq. ft. 828 sq. ft. eam § § “Apemnbs 511 sq. ft. 
ender: 
Water capacity, U. SR ore iene 8,500 8,500 7,000 3,600 6,000 
Oil capacity, U. S. gallons. .......ccccecsccesoers 3,500 3,500 3,500 1,510 2,500 
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freight” by keeping the men, cars and locomotives moving. 

He does not explain in detail just how, but on the D. T. 
& I., he says, no idle men, idle cars or idle engines are tol- 
erated and by speeding up the freight on the preliminary 
part of its journey he claims to have shortened the time of 
its delivery by periods ranging from 7 to 14 days, making 
it possible for the Ford Motor Company to carry on its books 
$30,000,000 less undelivered product. He would also dis- 
charge the surplus and inefficient employees, paying par- 
ticular attention to the legal and accounting forces. To illus- 
trate this point he says: ‘When we acquired the D. T. & I. 
there were 2,600 people on its payroll. We found almost 
immediately that by cutting out the lost motion we could 
reduce that number to 1,500.” The reports show that in 
September, 1920, when the road handled 48,000,000 ton- 
miles of freight, the number of employees was 2,599 and 
that in February, when the traffic had fallen off to 9,789,000 
ton-miles, the number of employees was 1,328. Mr. Ford 
was the owner of the road during this time but he was elected 
president and put his new organization in charge in March, 
1921. By June the ton-mileage had again increased to 38,- 
589,000 and the number of employees to 1,649 and in July 
it was 1,822. 

Mr. Ford in the interview does not make this comparison 
between tonnage and the number of employees but when 
asked his answer to the argument that his success was due 
to his ability to divert Ford traffic to his railroad, he is 
quoted as saying: “How can that be true when the road 
handled more tonnage the year we took it over than it has 
hauled since we have had it? The figures are all at Wash- 
ington, why doesn’t someone look them up?” The Nation’s 
Business also publishes an article by a railroad president 
quoting the figures which had been looked up in Washington 
to show how coal and other low grade traffic had been re- 
placed with automobiles, trucks and other manufactures that 
take a much higher rate per ton-mile, thus increasing the 
revenues of the road, while the expenses had been reduced 
in proportion to the decrease in tonnage. 


Why the Stockholder? 


“The real purpose of a railroad,” Ford says, “is to serve 
the public. There is no reason why it should be diverted 
from that service and set to doing an entirely different thing 
—putting money into the pockets of stockholders who make 
no contribution to the road’s actual operation. Paying divi- 
dends to these people is a burden which should be lifted 
from the railroads. The greater the overcapitalization, the 
heavier the overcapitalization, the heavier the burden. It 
bears them down and prevents them from serving their pur- 
pose. In the end the public pays these dividends. They are 
a tax on the whole people. 

“There is a possible and practicable system of financing 
railroads by which those contributing the money will be in 
position to aid directly to the success of the undertaking. 
If the brakeman on a railroad owns stock in it, he has an 
additional inducement to competent service. Better service 
is a valuable by-product which will come from his owner- 
ship of stock. If the railroad is a success, it is due to him 
and his fellow-workmen, and they are entitled to the profit. 

“Railroads should not have to go to banks for money. 
They can be otherwise financed. In fact, finance is the wrong 
term to use. We talk too much about finance. The first thing 
is to make a railroad work. Make it possible for people to 
use it as much as they want to. Then there will be no 
trouble about finances. The trouble is that we start with 
finance and expect finance to make the road go. Finance 
can’t do that. Finance is a failure. 

“Of course, if such a course were attempted, we could 
expect a great outcry for the protection of invested capital. 
It would be said that people had bought these stocks for the 
financial protection of their families, their children. Pro- 
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tection from what? From the necessity of earning their liv 
ing. 

“Proper financing would, of course, be easier on new 
roads. On the old ones, however, it should be possible to 
retire the parasite, the non-contributing stockholder and get 
the ownership into the proper hands. 


Lighter Cars and Locomotives 


“Overweight of rolling stock is the prime mistake on the 
mechanical side of railroading. Engines and cars are four 
or five times as heavy as they should be. A freight train is 
several times the weight of the load it carries, and a passenger 
train is 20 times as heavy. This dead weight must be moved 
whether a train is loaded or empty. The cost of pulling 
empty trains is needlessly large. Contrast this with the effi 
ciency of the bicycle which weighs 20 lb. and will carry 
a man who weighs 200 Ib. 

“On the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton we are using up the 
old types of engine and car, but they will be displaced by 
better types. We will patent our new designs where they 
are patentable, but we will do this only to prevent someone 
else from doing so. We will never proceed against anybody 
for infringement of our patents. 

“If a car takes more time than it should to deliver its 
load at its destination it is not, of course, earning as much 
as it should for the road. It is just as much waste as it 
would be for a man to take two days on a one-day job. It is 
more so, because that car is likely to hold another car back. 
But here is another point. It is lengthening the time of the 
turnover of the shipper—and that, too, is a waste of money 
and everything else. 

“Our experience illustrates this excellently. The road we 
have acquired runs north and south and crosses most of the 
transcontinental lines. By speeding up our freight on this 
preliminary part of its journey our product gets to the 
people to whom we sell it from 7 to 14 days quicker than it 
used to. 

“Most railroads have enough lawyers working for them 
to operate them if they were engaged in useful work. One 
of the first things is to dispense with the legal staff. We 
did just this on the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton. The lawyers 
are mostly in the claims department, which is one of the 
most wasteful branches of railroad operation. 


Simplify Accounting 


“The bookkeeping of railroads is complicated far beyond 
all necessity. I don’t want to go into detail, but the amount 
of unnecessary work you can find in the accounting system 
of even a little railroad, the amount of duplication and red 
tape, is almost beyond belief. We have simplified this de- 
partment, reduced its cost, and have transformed it into an 
actual help to the railroad instead of a vexation and a bur- 
den. How did we do it? By viewing the whole proposition 
as a service to the users of railroads and making everything 
fit into that, instead of having the fear of stockholders and 
dividends before our eyes. 

“We don’t claim to have done anything new in railroad 
ing—yet. We have only taken the old system of operation 
and cut off its obvious absurdities. Even the old system of 
railroading, brought up to efficiency, would be an immense 
change for this country. We have simply cut out the loafing 
of men, the loafing of engines and the loafing of cars. The 
result seems to have surprised many people. But there is 
no mystery or magic about it. Anyone can do it 

“T don’t like to appear as criticizing any railroad man- 
ager, for I have never done so. With their stockholders on 
their backs and their banker bosses who don’t know any- 
thing about railroading, what can they do? They must be 
liberated from the present system. And you can’t do that 
by giving them $500,000,000 to perpetuate the present bad 
system, either.” 
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Illinois Central Suburban Cars, Adapted for Electric Operation 





Illinois Central Steel Suburban Coaches 


Designed for Future Electrification—Doors Electrically Controlled 
—Total Weight 92,100 Pounds 


Pullman Company 20 new steel suburban coaches 
which have been placed in service in Chicago, the 
design of which has been influenced in numerous details by 
the prospective electrification of this road within the Chicago 
The cars are completely equipped for 


TT’ ILLINOIS CENTRAL has recently received from the 


terminal district. 























Interior View, Showing Open-End Seats 


steam train service, in which they are now operating, and 
have been designed primarily for trailer service after elec- 
trification has been completed, although the car bodies are 
of sufficient strength to be equipped with motor trucks, and 
other electrical apparatus should this later seem desirable. 
The weight of the cars equipped for steam operation is about 
92,000 lb. 

At present the cars are equipped with steam heat and with 








axle generator and battery equipment for electric lighting; 
this equipment in both cases follows the standard of the 
road for passenger coaches in main line service. The con- 
version for electric service will consist of the substitution of 
electric heaters for the present steam heat equipment and the 
removal of the axle generator equipment, the current for 
lighting then being obtained from the power: source. ‘The 
vestibules have been arranged to facilitate the installation’ of 
multiple unit control apparatus, brake valve, gages, etc., and 
with this in view the hand brake, staff and handle have 
been placed on the left side instead of the right side of the 
vestibule platform. 

The cars have a coupled length overall of 72 ft. 2 in. and 
are 60 ft. 644 in. long over the body and sills. A seating 
capacity of 84 is provided for by 17 transverse seats on 
either side of the car and four longitudinal seats 4 ft. 9 in. 
long, one on either side at each end of the car. Sliding doors 
are used throughout. ‘Those at the ends of the seating com- 
partment close from either side toward the center, while the 
end and side vestibule doors are each single units, the former 
opening toward the left while the latter slide back into the 
side walls of the car body. ‘The end doors of the car and 
the vestibule side doors provide a clear opening of 4 ft. in 
each case, while the vestibule trap doors are 3 ft. 4 in. in 
width. ‘The floor plan shows the proposed arrangement of 
the control apparatus for electric operation and the way in 
which the right side of the vestibule will be closed off to 
form the motorman’s compartment. 

In working out the seating arrangement, particular atten- 
tion has been given to provide ample room between the seats 
and ample height of back for the comfort of passengers. 
No ends are provided on the seats, in order that the passen- 
gers may enter quickly and leave them quickly and con- 
veniently. ‘The width of the aisle at the seat end is about 
31 in., increasing to 36 in, at the edges of the seat backs. 

The interior finish is steel throughout, with the exception 
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Floor Plan, Showing Provision for Motorman’s Compartment 
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of the single sash, which are of mahogany. Above the side 
lights the finish is in white, including the fixtures. The 
sides and the seat ends are finished in mahogany color. 
With the exception of the longitudinal sills and a few 
details of the vestibule ceiling construction, the frame mem- 
bers are practically all of pressed steel. The cars are car- 
ried on four wheel trucks with cast steel frames and the 
usual type of equalizing arrangement, fitted with 33-in. rolled 
steel wheels mounted on axles with 5-in. by 9-in. journals. 


Door Operating Mechanism 


All doors on these cars are of steel construction. The 
double doors at the ends of the car body are geared so that 
they operate together. They are arranged to lock both in 
the open and closed position. 

The vestibule side doors are operated by air engines, one 
for each door, taking air from a reservoir under the car 
maintained at main reservoir pressure by direct connection 
with the locomotive. Each end of the car is fitted with one 
of these reservoirs, which has sufficient storage capacity to 














Air-Operated Sliding Doors Are a Feature of the Vestibule 
Design 


i 


permit the operation of the doors 10 or 12 times after the 
locomotive has been cut off. These reservoirs are directly 
connected to the main reservoir of the locomotive by a 34-in. 
train line. No signal air line is used in suburban service. 

The door operating engines are located under the longitu- 
dinal seats at the ends of the car. The operation of the air 
valves of this mechanism is electrically controlled by double 
lever switches which are mounted in cast iron boxes, secured 
to the outer faces of the vestibule door posts at both ends of 
the car. There are two levers, both arranged to lock in the 
neutral position, one for opening and closing the door and 
one neutral. As a further safety feature there is a collapsible 
arm on the engine shaft so that the door can be opened about 
6 in. from its closed position. Each switch box controls both 
of the doors on one side of the coach, an arrangement: which 
permits one guard to operate all of the doors on two cars. 
In event of an electrical failure the air valve mav be op- 
erated by hand. In case a door is closed on an obstruction 
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which prevents further movement it automatically opens about 
36 in. then reverses and moves toward the closed position 
again. This movement is kept up automatically until the 
obstruction is removed. 

A feature of considerable interest in connection with steam 
operation is an electric starting signal operated automatically 
by the closing of the doors. A green light mounted in the 
cab of the locomotive is connected to a series circuit carried 
back through the train by electrical connectors between the 
cars. This circuit is broken by the opening of any vestibule 
side door in the train and is closed only when all of the 
doors are closed. Closing the doors thus causes the lighting 
of the green lamp in the locomotive cab, which serves as a 
starting signal following station stops. ‘This circuit receives 
its energy from the headlight generator of the locomotive. 


Telephone Train Dispatching in Canada 


N THE RAILWAYS of Canada the telephone is used for 
O the transmission of train orders on 15,954 miles of 

road, or about 45 per cent of the whole mileage. 
This includes the following: Canadian Pacific, 7,522 miles; 
Grand Trunk, 1,447 miles; Canadian National, 6,365 miles; 
Michigan Central, 298 miles; Temiskaming & Northern On- 
tario, 324 miles. These and other interesting facts concern- 
ing the telegraph and telephone were given by W. J. Camp, 
assistant manager of telegraphs of the Canadian Pacific, in 
a paper read before the Canadian Railway Club at Montreal, 
in September. Mr. Hulatt, of the Grand Trunk, in the dis- 
cussion of the paper, gave additional data; and these 


speakers, with others, agreed that the telephone is 50 per cent 


faster than the telegraph for the work of the train dispatcher. 
The telephone was at first introduced, in most cases, because 
of the increased facility of securing operators, as compared 
with the Morse telegraph; for with the latter it is essential to 
have operators of long experience; but substantially all rail- 
roads now use the telephone because of better speed and effi- 
ciency, regardless of the labor question. 

Mr. Camp gave a brief historical sketch of the telegraph 
from 1815, when Ronalds was able to send a message some 
distance by using 24 wires, one wire for each letter of the 
alphabet. One wire of the Canadian Pacific, between Hali- 
fax, N. S., and Bamfield, B. C., 4,404 miles, on which the’ 
automatic printing telegraph is now in use, is believed to be 
the longest commercial telegraph circuit in the world. This 
circuit is leased to the British Pacific Cable Board. In the 
through traffic between Australia and Great Britain mes- 
sages are repeated without being written out; the receiving 
tape at the relay station is gummed on blanks and the sending 
operator at that station punches another transmitting tape by 
reading from the one received. On this 4,400-mile land line 
the average speed is 125 letters a minute; good work has been 
done at 300 letters a minute. 

The Canadian Pacific has printer apparatus in use in all 
parts of Canada on long circuits and also on many short cir- 
cuits. All of these are worked duplex. 

The first regular telephone train dispatching circuit of im- 
portance was that of the New York Central (October, 1907), 
between Albany and Fonda, 44 miles. The Burlington road 
installed a circuit of 106 miles, single track, a few months 
later; the Canadian Pacific opened a circuit in June, 1908. 

Marconi’s wireless telegraph was used between a Grand 
Trunk train and a station in October, 1902; and the wire- 
less telegraph stations of the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern were established in 1913. Mr. Hulatt expects great 
things from the wireless carrier system of General Squier. 

Telephones for messages, as distinguished from train 
orders, are now in use over long distances by the most enter- 
prising railroads; the printing telegraph is also used on the 
large railroads both in the United States and Canada. 























C.P. R. Turntable Departs From Usual Practice 


Design Is Lighter and Shallow Pit Lessens Danger of 
Running Engines Into It 


HE RAILWAY TURNTABLE is probably subject to more 
variations in practice and differences of opinion than 
any other phase of the bridge engineer’s work. Some 

authorities favor the deck turntable; others the through table. 
Those who prefer roller bearing centers are just as positive 
in their views as those who believe that a disc center gives 
the best results. 


For this reason the 90-ft. Canadian 


H-6 Diameter of pit 


strated that a shelf angle properly supported on stiffeners 
forms an effective bearing for the ties and gives no trouble 
in maintenance. The girders are 7 ft. 6% in. deep, back 
to back of angles at the center, this depth being reduced at 
the ends to 5 ft. 8% in. The backs of the upper flange 
angles are 2 ft. 614 in. above the base of rail. 

The turntable is well braced by a double system of later- 
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Section of a Typical Turntable Pit 


Pacific turntable, which embodies a number of variations 
from current practice, will be found worthy of study. 
This turntable is of the half-deck type with 8-in. by 16-in. 
ties supportéd on 5-in. by 31%4-in. by 5%-in. shelf angles at 
about the mid-height of two girders, spaced 13 ft. center to 
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als, one in the plane of the shelf angles and another in the 


‘plane of the bottom flanges. Cross frames are provided at 


alternate stiffeners and by arranging to have them come up 
between the ties they have been made almost five feet deep. 
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Structural Plan of the Turntable 


center. Preference for this design is based on two con- 
siderations. It is lighter than the through type with a beam 
and stringer floor:and it permits of a shallower pit and 
affords much less opportunity for running a locomotive 
into the pit in case of derailment than does a deck-table. 
Long experience with this form of construction has demon- 
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tion of the load to the end wheels, end loading girders are 
provided, these being protected from derailed wheels by a 
deck plate 4 ft. wide riveted to their top flanges. 

The loading arrangement at the center consists of two 
cross girders spaced 6 ft. 9 in. center to center, carrying two 
longitudinal loading beams between them, spaced one foot 








each side of the center line of the table. These loading 
beams are equipped on their lower flanges with cast steel 
bearings. The center used is of the conical roller type. 

These turntables are commonly turned by a tractor oper- 
ated by compressed air. The air is supplied in a pipe line sus- 
pended from a steel cable to a point directly over the center 
of the table and thence through an overhead U-frame to an 
air drum supported outside one of the girders. From this 
a pipe line runs to the tractor. 

The turntable pit also presents some details of interest. 
The center pedestal and circle wall are made entirely of 
concrete with an eight-inch coping of oak or Douglas fir on 
top of the circle wall. The timbers in this coping are made 
in segments, in two layers with joints lapped. Wrought 
iron cramps for dogs are used to hold the timbers in place, 
supplemented by anchor bolts one inch in diameter and 60 d 
wire nails. The circle rail rests directly on the concrete and 
is held in place by anchor bolts imbedded in the concrete 
and fitted with bolts and eccentric washers that permit of a 
variation of 34 in. in the width of the rail base. 

Special attention is given to drainage of the turntable pit. 
In all cases where the ground requires drainage, the pit is 
paved with 4 in, of concrete or brick laid in mortar on 
broken stone, cinders or porous material and this paving is 
sloped to a catch basin at the end of a line of drain pipe. 

We are indebted for the above information to J. M. R. 
Fairbairn, chief engineer, Canadian Pacific, Montreal, Que. 
P. B. Motley, engineer of bridges, was responsible for the 
design. 


Railroad Bill Taken Up in Senate 


Wasnincton, D. C. 

HE railroad bill to provide for the disposition by the 
T government of the securities accepted from the rail- 

roads for indebtedness to the government for additions 
and betterments made during the period of federal control 
was made the unfinished business of the Senate on November 
8 on motion of Senator Cummins, and on November 9 
Senator Cummins made a speech explaining the bill, after 
which its consideration was postponed until Monday, No- 
vember 14. 

Senator Cummins said that his experience had led him to 
the conclusion that the Senate was able to deal adequately 
with any subject on which senators would take the trouble 
to familiarize themselves, but that unfortunately many were 
not willing to devote the time and labor to informing them- 
selves on many of the subjects they were called to vote upon 
and that he knew of no question on which there had been 
more misunderstanding both in the press and in the Senate 
than on this bill. He began by pointing out what the bill 
does not contain, saying it does not extend the President’s 
power to fund the railroad indebtedness as provided by the 
transportation act; it does not involve any appropriation or 
any future demand upon the treasury; rather it is intended 
to make such an appropriation unnecessary; it does not affect 
the settlements made by the Railroad Administration except 
to provide money with which to make them by selling rail- 
road securities held or to be acquired by the government; it 
does not represent a gift, gratuity or loan to the railroads 
and it does not in any way affect rates. The only authority 
given to the President by this bill, he said, is to sell the rail- 
road securities. Senator King asked if it does not provide 
for paying the government indebtedness to the railroads in 
cash while allowing the roads credit for their indebtedness. 
Senator Cummins said that is provided for in the transporta- 
tion act. He also said in reply to Senator King that it in 
no way provides for a guarantee of the railroad securities by 
the government. He said he could not conceive why anyone 
who understood the bill and its purpose could possibly object 
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to it, because if it is desired to withdraw from the President 
the power to fund the railroad indebtedness it would be 
necessary to repeal parts of the former act rather than oppose 
the bill. Senator Cummins then entered upon a detailed 
explanation of the accounts between the Railroad Adminis- 
tration and the railroads, during which he was frequently 
interrupted by questions from senators who had difficulty in 
following the figures. 

A large amount of opposition to the bill is developing in 
the Senate. In addition to the members of the agricultural 
bloc, who are objecting to the bill with the general purpose 
of doing anything to embarrass the railroads until or unless 
they can obtain legislation to repeal the rate-making sections 
of the transportation act, there is also much opposition on 
the part of those who believe, or profess to believe, that the 
bill provides for additional aid to the railroads from the 
federal Treasury, whereas the purpose of the bill is to enable 
the Railroad Administration to pay what it admittedly owes 
the railroads without the necessity for another appropriation 
from the Treasury. It is proposed to sell the securities 
offered by the railroads as evidence of their indebtedness to 
the government in order to provide the funds with which the 
government may pay the railroads. While it is proposed to 
sell some of the securities to the War Finance Corporation, 
it is only for the purpose of having that corporation hold 
them temporarily until market conditions are such that they 
may be sold to private investors, and the President is also 
authorized to sell securities directly to private investors in 
the way that $109,000,000 of the equipment trust certificates 
have been sold. The result of the plan would be that the 
government would settle its accounts with the railroads and 
the railroads’ ten-year notes for the additions and _ better- 
ments would be held by private investors rather than by the 
government. 

But the Railroad Administration accounts are so compli- 
cated that it is difficult for anyone to understand them and 
many speeches have been made on the subject. And those 
whose political purpose is suited thereby much prefer to 
describe all payments made by the government to the rail- 
roads as gifts whether they consist of payments of rental for 
the period of federal control, the guaranty for the six months 
following federal control or loans from the revolving fund. 
Except the loans from the revolving fund, the payments made 
by the government to the roads during the past year have 
been on account of the 26 months period of federal control 
or the six months guaranty, which expired a year ago, but 
all of which has not yet been paid. But the issuance of 
cumulative statements by the Treasury Department from time 
to time gives rise to many newspaper articles which give an 
impression that the government is still paying out large sums 
to the railroads. Moreover, the provisions of the bill, while 
in themselves comparatively simple, are somewhat compli- 
cated by the frequent reference in the bill to provisions of 
the federal control act, the transportation act and the War 
Finance Corporation act. 


CRUCIFIXION OpposEp.—Edgar E. Clark, former chairman of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, speaking at the dinner of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce on November 7, on the railroad 
problem, and referring to the unwise and indefensible things that 
have been done by railroad managements in the past, said “But 
are those of today to be crucified because of the shortcomings of 
their predecessors? The people have made it manifest that they 
have had enough of government operation. There are those who 
desire and hope for governmental ownership and operation. They 
are working earnestly and industriously to that end, seeking in 
every way to embarrass and discredit the existing status. The 
selfish interests of most of them are apparent. Their success will 
be prevented only if those who do not accept their theories bestir 
themselves to live interest and helpful activity in the matter.” 
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I. C. C. Accident Bulletin No. 78—Annual Report 


Persons Killed in Train Accidents Total Same as 1919—Train 
Accident Losses Increase 


HE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION has issued 
T Accident Bulletin No. 78, containing the record of 
collisions, derailments and other accidents on the 
railroads of the United States for the last quarter of 1920, 
and also for the 12 months ending with December. The 
number of passengers killed in train accidents in the twelve 
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months was 95, as compared with 110 in the preceding year; 
and of employees, 430 as compared with 366. These and 
other figures from the principal table in the yearly section 





CASUALTIES TO PERSONS IN RAILROAD AccIDENTS: Two YEARS 























1920 1919 
Passengers Ooo — 
Killed Injured Killed Injured 
Oh CERAM CII So. sis. cc Siren eacie 95 4,631 110 4,549 
In train service accidents........... 169 3,825 191 3,598 
TOM iv ver ceawe Oesedaetmss 264 8,456 301 8,147 
Employees on Duty 
Tet QrAE BOCICEMIGs oui s ciecsicecccce 422 3,385 359 2,955 
In train service accidents.......... 1,685 43,535 1,334 33,325 
WOME pia Hat sins a Sb eeeaen esses 2,107 46,920 1,693 36,280 
Total passengers and employees cn 
WE Sa one ea tates 8 ose ee a.ee € 2,371 55,376 1,994 44,427 
Employees not on duty.......... peeve 91 314 66 321 
Other Persons, not Tresspassing 
Ets CERNE ORMOND o6 vais os 560 das tee 11 _ 86 9 61 
In train service accidents*........ 1,856 5,642 1,873 5,134 
 cliacrnmaetamawe priestess 1,867 5,728 1,882 5,195 
Trespasserst 
ee EE ee CPE 48 77 32 63 
In train service accidents.......... 2,118 2,291 2,521 2,595 
CE errs ee 2,166 2,368 2,553 2,658 
Total of the above.......... 6,495 63,786 «6,495 ‘52,601 
Non-train accidents............00.. 463 104,522 483 96,452 
a ee nee 6,958 168,308 6,978 149,053 


*Includes persons struck by trains at highway crossings, of whom, in 
1920, there were 1,790 killed, including 100 classed as trespassers. The 
total in the year preceding was almost the same—1,784. 

+A small percentage of the persons classed as trespassers represents 
employees. 

1Of the 63,786 perscns here recorded as injured, 529 were reported by 
the railroads as having subsequently died. 





of the Bulletin, are shown in the table given below. It will 
be recalled that in 1919, the record of which was given in 
the Railway Age of November 19, 1920, page 894, there were 
many remarkable decreases, as compared with 1918. The 
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comparisons shown in the present table are not specially 
striking ; and the number of persons killed in train accidents 
and train-service accidents, a total of 6,495, is exactly the 
same as the total for the same items in 1919. 

The number of trespassers killed, 2,166, it will be seen, 
is 387 less than the number in 1919; for 14 years this item 
ran about 5,000 a year; but since 1916 there has been a 
steady diminution to the number here shown. 

The bulletin contains tables showing some of the principal 
totals for each year back to 1889, with others of varying 
value. As in the preceding annual bulletin, the causes of 
train accidents and of train service accidents are classified 
in extreme detail. Twenty-three pages are given to tables 
showing total casualties, classified, for each road (but con- 
fined to roads of Class I); and the casualties resulting from 
different classes of accidents are shown also in tables g.ving 
the total for each state in the Union.’ 

The total number of train accidents during the year was 
36,313 and the damage to cars, engines and roadways was 
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damage, $9,078,110; derailments, 22,477, damage, $22,- 
987,790; others, 3,726, damage, $2,063,960. The total 
damage in 1919 was $22,675,820. Thus it appears that in 
1920 the damages under this head, from derailments alone, 
amounted to more than the total from all classes of train 
accidents in 1919. ; 

The totals of some of the annual tables are shown im 
graphs, two of which we reproduce. That which shows 


the total number of persons killed in train and train service 
accidents is accompanied in the bulletin by a similar one 
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showing the number of persons injured, but the drawing is 
on a different scale. 

The graph comparing the number of casualties to passen- 
gers with the number of passenger miles is of interest mainly 
as showing the considerable decrease in non-fatal injuries 
since 1912, while at the same time the number of passengers 
carried has increased from about 35 billion (passenger 
miles) to upward of 45 billion. 

Another diagram shows the percentage of automobile 
casualties at grade crossings as compared with the total 
casualties including those to pedestrians and occupants of 
other vehicles. The data contained in this diagram, show- 
ing large increases in four years, are condensed below: 


CasuaLtigs AT Grape CROSSINGS OF RAILROADS IN THE UNITED STATES— 
Totats FOR Four YEARS 








Occupants 

of automobiles 

~~ aA—_$_———, 

Total casualties Percentage 

Year —- ta ~ of total 

Killed Injured Total Casualties casualties 
SE Ae ae 1,791 5,077 6,868 5,250 76 
Ps eae natak sans 1,784 4,616 6,400 4,790 73 
SS beiirig a 6 6k 9 ick 1.852 4,683 6,535 4,240 63 
SNe ee 1,969 4,764 6,733 4,083 59 


It will be noted that the total number of persons killed, 
all causes, on crossings, has decreased steadily since 1917. 
This would seem to indicate that some of the persons who 
risk their lives at crossings by reckless management of auto- 
mobiles, would perhaps have found some other way to 
indulge their habit of recklessness if the automobile had 
never been invented. 

The statistics of trainmen include tables showing the 
proportion of persons killed or injured to the total number 
employed; and other tables show casualties, per thousand 
hours worked, for shopmen, trackmen, etc. For example, 
of enginemen of passenger trains there were, in 1920, a 
total of 190 men employed to each one killed; and 16 em- 
ployed to each one injured; on freight trains the proportion 
was 538 employed to each one killed and 16 employed to 
each one injured; in yard service there were 2,547 employed 
to each one killed and 22 employed to each one injured. 
Similar statements are shown for firemen, conductors and 
brakemen; and for all these classes the tables cover five 
years, 1916-1920. In the fourth quarter of 1920 there was 
one shopman injured for every 27,000 hours worked, and 
one killed for every 14,549,000 hours worked. 


Northern Pacific 
Illuminated Highway Signs 


HE NorTHERN Pactric has placed in service to date 
T about 100 illuminated highway crossing signs of spe- 

cial construction and type which give a continuous 
illuminated warning, day and night. These signs consist of 
two red lights in a horizontal line and an illuminated word, 
“Stop,” and are designed to be attached to the post of the 
ordinary highway crossing sign. 

The new sign consists of two oil lamps with large founts 
and long time burners, spaced 27 in. center to center of 
lenses and connected with a square sheet-iron box, on the 
front side of which the letters s-T-o-P are cut out. These let- 
ters are 6 in. high. Back of them is placed a translucent glass 
on which light is thrown from the two lamps by mirrors, set 
at an angle, which make the word stop visible about 200 ft. 
away, both day and night. The lamps are supported on two 
standard R. S. A. lamp brackets. These are mounted on a 
casting which is designed to be placed on either a wooden 
or an iron post. The casting is attached to the round iron 
post by U-bolts. It consists of two pieces which fit together 
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on a slightly curved surface to provide proper adjustment 
of the rays of the lamps in the vertical plane. Adjustment 
in the horizontal plane is obtained by loosening the U-bol's 
and shifting the entire sign the desired distance to line it 
up properly with the highway. The centers of the lenses on 
the sign are 7 ft. 6 in. above the base casting of the post. 
The lenses are hooded so that the red lights will not be 
visible to any train approaching from either direction on the 


~~ 














Illuminated Highway Crossing Signals at Livingston, 
Montana 


railroad. The oil containers hold a gallon of oil and the 
lamps will burn continuously for about a month with a long- 
time burning oil. The lamps are cared for by the section 
men in the course of their daily work. 

The idea back of the use of this sign, which was developed 
by C. A. Christofferson, signal engineer of the Northern 
Pacific and is made by Adams & Westlake, Chicago, is to 
warn the traveler that he is approaching a railroad crossing, 
by reinforcing the present sign with the red lights. 

An installation of two of these signs at a crossing costs 
about $100. 





ABOUT A YEAR AGO five foundries which specialize in the manu- 
facture of small steel castings established a plan for co-operative 
research and obtained the services of Major R. A. Bull, Sewick- 
ley, Pa., to carry on the work. The companies represented in- 
clude the Lebanon Steel Foundry, Lebanon, Pa.; Fort Pitt Stee! 
Casting Company, McKeesport, Pa.; Michigan Steel Casting 
Company, Detroit; Electric Steel Company, Chicago, and the 
Sivyer Steel Casting Company, Milwaukee, Wis. Under the co- 
operative plan uniform standards of inspection were established 
by these companies and investigations of operating practices were 
delegated to the individual plants. At a recent meeting of the 
co-operating companies, the plan for obtaining uniform and 
satisfactory products was approved unanimously. The standards 
were revised in the light of experience gained during the past 
year, reports of investigations were received and plans laid for 
continuation of the policies established. 
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Freight Car Loading Shows Slight Decrease 


Decrease More Apparent Than Real—Heavy Loadings of 
Previous Week Due to Strike Threat 


REIGHT car loading during the week ended October 29 
was the largest that has been reported in a year with 
the exception of the week before, when there was a sud- 

den increase of over 50,000 cars due to preparations for an 
anticipated railroad strike. Also, for almost the first time 


~ Jan. Ma June 


Wasnincton, D. C, 
expected, and in the past two years the seasonal drop after 
the peak of the fall traffic has occurred about October 22. 
Whether the peak has been reached for this year, however, 
remains to be seen. There were decreases as compared with 
the week of October 22 in the loading of grain and grain 
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Revenue Freight Car Loadings for the Past Four Years 


this year the loading exceeded that for the corresponding 
week of 1919, although about 3 per cent below that for 1920. 
The number of cars loaded with revenue freight, according 
to the weekly report of the Car Service Division of the 
American Railway Association, was 952,621, as compared 
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products, livestock, coal, ore and miscellaneous freight, but 
increases in coke, forest products and merchandise. 

There were 578,578 cars loaded with merchandise and 
miscellaneous freight, including manufactured products, 
which not only exceeded the total for the preceding week by 


July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
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Total Cars Loaded at Mines, Including Bituminous, Lignite, Anthracite, Commercial and Railroad Fuel 


with 962,292 the week before, 981,242 during the cor- 
responding week of 1920 and 935,479 during the correspond- 
ing week of 1920. A slight drop as compared with the week 
before, which was abnormal because of the strike threat, was 


2,953 cars, but was 34,682 cars more than were loaded dur- 
ing the corresponding week in 1920 and 49,274 cars above 
that for the corresponding week in 1919. Loading of coke 
increased 692 cars, compared with the previous week, the 
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total being 7,339, while torest products amounted to 54,348 
cars, compared with 53,426 cars the week before. 

Coal loadings were 207,693 cars or 4,526 cars less than 
the week before and 15,293 cars under that for the cor- 
responding week in 1920. Reports showed 37,505 cars 
loaded with live stock, which was a decrease of 2,683 cars 
compared with the total for the preceding week, but an in- 
crease of 4,638 cars compared with the corresponding week 
last year. 

Loading of grain and grain products was 48,949 cars, 
2,052 cars under the week before, but 11,453 cars more than 
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were loaded during the same week in 1920 and 9,165 more 
than during the same week in 1919, 

A decrease of 4,977 cars was reported for ore, the total 
for the week being 18,209 cars. 

Compared by districts, the Eastern and Allegheny regions 
were the only ones to report increases in the loading of all 
commodities compared with the week before, but the Eastern, 
Southern, Central-Western and Southwestern reported in- 
creases over the corresponding week last year. 


Tue PARAMOUNT Prop_eM, however, for the public, is not 


whether the railway employees are justified—although it is essen- 
tial that justice be accorded to both sides in every such dispute— 
but how to prevent the periodic recurrence of the threat against 
the economic life of the nation which has characterized the dif- 
ferences between railroad labor and the railway managers for a 
number of years.—Guaranty Survey. 
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Shipping Board Asks Conference 
with Railroads on Foreign Contracts 


WasuinctTon, D. C. 

HE UNITED STATES SHIPPING BoarpD has announced 
T that all railroads having traffic contracts with foreign 

steamship lines will be invited to a conference wit 
members of the board at Washington on December 1 to di 
cuss the nature of the contracts and their abrogation if the 
are found to be detrimental to the development of an Ameri 
can merchant marine. The Interstate Commerce Commissio: 
recently called upon the railroads to file with it copies o 
such contracts, and this was done by some 28 railroads 
There has been much criticism of the contracts by certain 
members of Congress because in them the railroads frequently 
made exclusive traffic agreements and extended various privi- 
leges to foreign lines which are now regarded as prejudicial 
to American shipping, although most of the contracts were 
made many years ago at a time when there was little Ameri- 
can shipping. 

While some of the speeches regarding these contracts have 
accused the railroads of alining themselves with foreign in- 
terests as against the American shipping, the members of the 
board, in making the announcement, were careful to refrain 
from criticizing the roads and stated that the roads were to 
be “invited” to the conference and approached in a spirit of 
co-operation. It was recognized that the contracts were en- 
tered into before this government had adopted a policy of 
building up a merchant marine and it was stated that it was 
not expected there would be any difficulty in getting together 
with the railroads upon a plan for co-ordinating American 
ocean and rail transportation. If it is found that the con- 
tracts are detrimental to American interests an effort will be 
made to substitute contracts with American ships. The Ship- 
ping Board will be represented at the conference by Com- 
missioners Thompson, Plummer and Lissner, who are mem- 
bers of the joint committee on interstate commerce and rail- 
road relations of which members of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are also members. Commissioner —Thompson 
proposes to consult with Chairman McChord of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the members of the com- 
mission will be invited to attend the conference if they desire. 
Chairman Lasker of the Shipping Board has conferred on the 
subject with the President. 

Now that there are plenty of American vessels it is hoped 
to evolve a policy by which a greater proportion of the 
country’s foreign commerce may be carried in American 
bottoms. The question of enforcing Section 28 of the Jones 
act, under which the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
authorized to confine preferential export or import rail rates 
to traffic carried in American-owned ships when requested to 
do so by the Shipping Board, is also involved. 

A discussion of the railroad contracts was precipitated in 
the Senate on November 8 by the introduction of a resolu- 
tion by Senator Jones requesting the commission to furnish 
the Senate with copies of the railroad contracts with foreign 
steamship lines. The resolution was adopted after Senator 
Jones had charged that the railroads have conspired with 
foreign interests that are hampering and seeking to cripple 
the American merchant marine. Senator La Follette also 
announced that he hoped to call up at once his pending reso- 
lution for an investigation of the Shipping Board. Senator 
Jones said he had not had time to examine the contracts 
personally, but he read a letter from the National Merchant 
Marine Association purporting to describe the principal fea- 
tures of the contracts, by which the railroads agreed to co- 
operate with the foreign shipping lines. Among the features 
in the various agreements are free wharfage and dockage, 
special piers set aside for foreign lines, exclusive use of fa- 
cilities without charge, reduced rates, special demurrage 
agreements, pledges to werk together against competitors, etc. 
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Changes Ordered in Panama Railroad Operation 


Changes in Direction of Open 


Shop, Reduced Wages, Fewer 


Passes and Revised Train Schedules 


Panama Canal Commission, with some modifications, 
the Secretary of War has recently issued a series of 
directions to the governor of the Canal Zone providing for 
numerous changes in the administration of the canal and the 


A CTING upon recommendations made by the Special 


operation of the Panama Railroad, intended to place the 


affairs on a more business-like basis. In some cases to carry 
the directions into effect will require the issuance of execu- 
tive orders by the President. Among the changes ordered 
are the following: 

A careful study shall be made of the cost of the canal, in 
order to establish, if possible, a capitalization to determine 
a fair commercial value for the canal and its various allied 
activities. When this has been arrived at the actual cost of 
the canal and its activities be written down to this figure, 
which should thereafter be used in the operation and official 
reports as capital account upon which returns and expendi- 
tures should be justified. Having arrived at this figure, it will 
be subdivided and an allocation be made to each auxiliary 
activity under the canal administration, and thereafter the 
sum allotted to each of these activities shall be the one that 
must be used in justifying the continued existence of the 
activity concerned. By capitalizing the canal and its vari- 
ous subdivisions, as recommended, it is believed that many 
desirable results will obtain, for thereafter not only the canal 
as a whole but each of its auxiliary activities will be given a 
measure by which the efficiency of its operations should be 
determined. 

The rates of pay, fixed by law, of not to exceed by 25 per 
cent the rates paid for similar service in the government 
service in the United States, will be used for both canal and 
railroad employees. There are certain rates (notably bases 
fixed for railroad employees, for building trade rates, and 
for rates derived from the latter) which are now too high, 
and for which a new rate should be fixed. 

The bases upon which wages are determined shall be gone 
over carefully and be readjusted along the lines above indi- 
cated. 

Hereafter no agreement will be entered into which cannot 
be terminated at any time upon 30 days’ notice by the gover- 
nor when in his judgment considered advisable. 

The so-called union rate in the United States shall not 
necessarily be followed in fixing the wage scales, but the wage 
scale, when not fixed on a government rate, shall be derived 
from the wage actually paid for similar services in various 
representative parts of the United States, whether it be a 
union rate or a non-union rate. 

The employees, whether union or non-union, shall be dealt 
with openly, through committees or representatives composed 
of employees, whether representatives of labor organizations 
or not. 

It is the intent to give the employees the right to lay all 
proper claims or complaints before the governor or the agen- 
cies he may constitute for wage or complaint adjustments, 
through their representatives, and to accord to all employees 
fair and equitable treatment, whether they be members or 
non-members of a labor organization. 

All steam railroad tracks on the Isthmus shall be trans- 
ferred to the railroad company and be included in its assets, 
operation and maintenance. 

The tracks put in and owned by the Army, for its own 


convenience, shall be regarded as industrial tracks, built by 


the Army for its own convenience, but operated by the rail- 
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road, the actual cost of maintenance if done by the railroad 
to be billed against the Army. 

About 35 miles of side tracks shall be taken up and sal- 
vaged. 

One of the bridge and building gangs shall be abolished, 
the remaining one to be placed in boarding cars if advisable 
to avoid unnecessary expense. 

Section forces shall be immediately furnished with track 
motor cars. 

Many cars of all types in storage at the present time, as 
well as all other stored equipment which requires other than 
the lightest repairs, shall immediately be scrapped and sal- 
vaged, and equipment in use, reaching the stage of major re- 
pairs, shall be retired and scrapped, until the number of cars 
required for service has been reached. 

The motor car shop shall be turned over to the supply de- 
partment. 

All the railroad employees on the Isthmus shall be rated 
in accordance with the decisions of the United States Rail- 
way Labor Board. In case that average earnings of a class 
in the United States be used in determination of a base rate, 
additional earnings made for overtime shall not be used in 
the base to any greater extent than overtime is made on the 
Isthmus. 

There shall be a revision of the passenger service, three 
trains to be run in each direction each day, and the Saturday 
and Sunday night passenger service shall be discontinued. 

The amount of passenger equipment being used shall be 
reduced, and the parlor cars carried only on steamer trains. 

A revised freight train scheduled, substantially as out- 
lined, shall be installed. 

Four of the silver men at the station at Colon, six of the 
silver men at the station at Panama, and six of the silver 
men employed by the local freight agent at Panama should 
be dispensed with. 

A rearrangement of the relief service shall be effected 
enabling the railroad to discontinue one of the relief agents. 

The helper employed at Balboa Heights shall also act as 
porter, thereby eliminating one job. 

The crossing watchman at Pedro Miguel shall be taken 
off, and the crossing protected for trains by one of the two 
station helpers. 

In rearranging the rates for station employees, difference 
shall be made in the wages paid agents at the larger and 
more important stations. 

Whatever action necessary to authorize the establishment 
of a warehouse for goods in transit in Cristobal shall be 
taken. 

The indiscriminate use of the pass privilege should be 
called to the attention of the administration with a view of 
placing a reasonable restriction upon the issuance of passes, 
and the practice of giving canal employees and their families 
monthly passes should be modified. 

Serious consideration should be given to the practicability 
of the operation of the Cristobal and Balboa plants on an 
eight-hour per day basis, and making the price of coal the 
same at Balboa as at Cristobal, northbound ships being per- 
mitted to transit the canal and coal at the northern terminus 
(Cristobal), and, likewise, southbound ships proceeding 
through the canal and coaling at the Pacific terminus (Bal- 
boa). 

The stables should be contracted or leased out to indi- 
viduals from whom sufficient rental can be realized to relieve 
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the management of the railroad completely from stable opera- 
tions. 

The baggage transfer operated in Colon and Panama 
should be dispensed with as soon as a responsible transfer 
company undertakes business in either or both of these 
cities. 


Amendment of Rate Law Urged 


Wasninecton, D. C. 
EARINGS before the Senate committee on interstate com- 
in merce on the Capper bill to amend the Transporta- 
tion Act have been continued during the past week. 
Following the testimony of the state commissioners, the com- 
mittee allowed a half hour to Benjamin C. Marsh, managing 
director of the Farmers’ National Council, who said the only 
solution for the transportation problem is the immediate res- 
toration of the railroads to unified government operation. 
He was shut off rather abruptly after declaring that the com- 
mittee had suspended its general railroad investigation in 
July after hearing the representatives of the railroads and of 
the security owners and had refused to hear other witnesses. 
Senator Cummins told him he was making untrue statements 
regarding the reason for the suspension of the hearings and 
said that the brotherhood witnesses had asked for a post- 
ponement of their testimony. 

S. W. Cowan, representing the Texas cattle raisers, ap- 
peared before the committee on November 3 and made a 
lengthy argument against the whole theory of the Transpor- 
tation Act, urging a repeal of the rate-making and labor 
provisions. He said the act was intended to give the roads 
a 6 per cent return after having the wages fixed by the Labor 
Board but that it had failed because it contemplated that 
the money should be taken from “Jones” and Jones’ pocket 
was not deep enough. He urged a return to the principle 
that rates shall be just and reasonable for the service per- 
formed, while not confiscatory to the railroads. He said the 
passage of the Esch-Cummins act was the “worst crime ever 
committed in public.” On November 4 Mr. Cowan declined 
to continue with his statement because there were only four 
members of the committee present and an adjournment was 
taken to November 7, when Clifford Thorne was heard. 

Mr. Thorne, as counsel for the American Farm Federation, 
urged that Congress should restore the full powers of the 
state commissions and should strike from the act those clauses 
which direct the Interstate Commerce Commission to make 
rates sufficient to produce any given percentage. Section 
15-a, he said, has greatly retarded the readjustment of rail- 
road rates in conformity with the reductions in prices which 
have been effected in practically all other lines of industry. 
A proviso in the section may warrant reductions on a few 
commodities, he said, but many have a grave doubt whether 
the commission has authority to make general reductions un- 
less the railroads should earn their statutory rate of return 
and this doubt should be removed by an immediate repeal 
of the section. He said that during the last 30 years the 
commission has allowed the railroads to build up a sufficient 
surplus to tide them over the emergency and that they added 
to their surplus last vear $129,000,000. 

Mr. Cowan completed his statement on November 9 and 
Alfred P. Thorn, counsel of the Association of Railway Ex- 
ecutives, was expected to appear before the committee on 
November 14. 





Tue Mosite & Onto has opened a passenger and ticket office in 
the Battle House, at the southeast corner of Royal and St. Fran- 
cis streets, Mobile, Ala. H. E. Jones is division passenger agent; 
G. W. King, city ticket agent, and C. W. Smith, assistant ticket 
agent. The office of the Southeastern Express Company will be at 
the same place. 
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A New Type of 
Crawling Tractor Crane 


HE INDUSTRIAL Works, Bay City, Mich., has recently 
T enlarged its line of industrial cranes by the develop- 

ment of a crawling tractor type of machine. As the 
name implies, this machine is equipped with revolving 
treads, and as such finds its field of service on railroads in 
the handling of rail, ties, spikes, lumber, etc., around storage 
yards and similar locations inaccessible to the railroad type 
crane or where power equipment capable of operating inde 
pendently of rails is more to be desired. 

This crane has a lifting capacity of 20,000 lb. at a 12-ft 
radius and can be equipped to handle a hook and block, grab 
bucket, drag scraper bucket, wood grapple, electric lifting 
magnet, shovel dipper, or pile driver lead with drop hammer. 
It is operated by means of an internal combustion engine 
which is said to have the advantages of constant readiness 
for immediate use, together with the means it affords of sav 
ing fuel and of dispensing with the licensed engineer. 

The propelling mechanism is powerful, allowing it to travel 
up steep grades and over heavy going. The large tractor belts 
distribute the weight so that it travels with equal facility over 





The New “Industrial” Crane 


city pavements, ordinary dirt roads and industrial storage 
yards. These belts allow the crane to pass over railroad 
tracks and large obstructions, and to propel itself up an in- 
clined skidway onto a flat car on which it may be transported 
without dismantling further than to remove the boom and 
the projecting muffler. The overall height of the crane with 
muffler removed is 12 ft. 6 in. The width over tractor belts 
is 9 ft. 9% in. The rear end will slew within a circle of a 
9 ft. 6 in. radius from the center of revolution. 

The crane beam is a structure 30 ft. long, consisting of two 
channels latticed with angles and tie plates, and the entire 
machine is designed to operate in a complete circle. The 
steering of the crane is controlled from the revolving platform 
by manipulating friction clutches and brakes which control 
the motion of each tractor belt. By means of these clutches 
and brakes either tractor belt may be disconnected from the 
motor while the other belt continues traveling. Also the 
tractor belt when disconnected may be held stationary by ap- 
plying the brake or may be allowed to coast, an arrangement 
which permits an operator to turn sharply or otherwise as 
he sees fit. This propelling and steering mechanism enables 
the operator to propel and steer the crane independently of 
the machine operation. For this reason work may be per- 
formed while it is in motion or stationary. The crane is 
said to afford a means of handling bulky materials speedily 
and economically and to afford any combination of slewing 
and hoisting of loads up to the capacity of the machine. 
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A fire at Mobile, Ala., on October 26, destroyed 21 cars in 
the Mobile & Ohio yard. Estimated loss, $25,000. Sparks 
from a locomotive are given as the cause. 


The House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce is to hold a hearing on Tuesday, November 15, on the 
bill to strike out of the railroad valuation act the requirement 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission ascertain and re- 
port the cost of acquisition of land in excess of the original 
cost of present value of the land itself. 


C. M. & St. P. Officers Fined 


H. E. Byram, president of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Pau 
and three other officers were fined one hundred dollars on No- 
vember 8 on each of 25 charges brought by employees who 
claimed that their wages were docked when they left work in 
order to vote. The officers were granted sixty days to file a 
bill of exception and make an appeal. The execution of the fine 
will be postponed pending the outcome of the appeal. 


Revised Interchange Rules Effective January First 


The General Committee of the Mechanical Division, A. R. A., 
_ in Circular No. D. V.-219, announces its intention to re-print the 
Rules of Interchange as revised this year, inciuding recent in- 
terpretations, and issue them to go into effect on January 1, 1922. 
Until then the 1920 rules with supplement No. 1 will continue in 
effect. The revised rules will be printed and ready for distribu- 
tion about December 10. 


Hoover Studies Coal Situation 


Secretary Hoover of the Department of Commerce is making 
a survey of coal stocks as of November 1 with the co-operation 
of the Geological Survey in order that the country may be better 
informed as to the situation and consumers and producers alike 
may make intelligent plans. It is hoped to complete the can- 
vas and publish a preliminary report within 30 days; and the 
survey will probably be repeated from time to time as the 
situation requires. 


Tentative Valuations 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued tentative valua- 
tions of the property of the following carriers: 





Date Amount 
Angola Transfer Company.............. 1917 $160,000 
age 4 —— Station Company. a 1916 245,331 
Cane Charles ......-00ssecccscesss 1915 143,412 
Chesapeake Western ..........-..+-+45- 1916 = 837 
Munsey & Western. ....-...scccsscccees 1916 2,500 
Rosslyn Connecting ....--..+-ss+seeeeee 1915 264° 245 


New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk, 1915, $10,976,927; Sandy 
River & Rangeley Lakes, 1916, $1,359,427; Union Point & White 
Plains 1916, $100,500. 


New York Railroad Club Meeting 


Howard Elliott, editor-in-chief of the Traffic Club Bulletin, 
will speak on Passing the Buck—Perhaps the Dividend—at the 
meeting of the New York Railroad Club in the Engineering 
Societies building, New York, on Friday evening, November 18. 
Incidentally, the first clause of the subject refers to the passing 
of the buck from the railways to the commissions and boards, 
a procedure authorized by law, which is in part responsible for 
the passing of the dividend. There is also much buck-passing 
between officers and employees in matters over which the rail- 
ways have full and exclusive control, and particularly in the 


matter of cultivating better relations with the public and with 
the government. 
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American Society for Testing Materials Development 


An analysis of the replies to a questionnaire conducted re- 
cently by the Executive Committee of the American Society for 
Testing Materials showed the preference of the membership for 
Atlantic City as the location and the latter part of June as the 
date for the annual meeting. The Executive Committee is now 
endeavoring to carry out the expressed wish of the membership. 

A committee has been appointed to conduct an investigation of 
the physical properties of plain and deformed concrete rein- 
forcement bars, the committee consisting of: E. E. Hughes, 
Franklin Steel Company; R. L. Humphrey, consulting engineer ; 
A. E, Lindau, Corrugated Bar Company; C. F. W. Rys. Carnegie, 
Steel Company; W. A. Slater, United States Bureau of Standards, 
and J. J. Yates, bridge engineer, Central Railroad of New Jersey.’ 

As announced recently the United States Department of Com-} 
merce has translated and published English-Spanish and English-' 
French editions of some 61 specifications of the society, par-| 
ticularly applicable to export trade, and these are now available: 
for distribution by interested organizations. 


Short Lines Present Compensation Case to I. C. C. 


Bird M. Robinson, president, and Ben B. Cain, general counsel, 
of the American Short Line Railroad Association, presented argu- 
ments before the Interstate Commerce Commission on November, 
4 in opposition to the construction placed on Section 204 of the! 
transportation act by the commission, that the short lines taken’ 
over and later relinquished by the government are not entitled: 
to reimbursement. for the federal control period unless they sus-; 
tained an actual deficit during that portion of the control period 
during which they operated their own railroads. The hearing was: 
called to determine the proper meaning of the use of the word. 
“deficit” in Paragraph A of the section, which was intended to pro- 
vide for the losses sustained by the short lines by reason of 
federal control after they had been relinquished. The representa- 
tives of the short lines argued that Congress could not have 
intended by the use of the word “deficit” to limit the reimburse- 
ment to those roads which had no net operating income, but that 
it intended, as indicated in other paragraphs, to pay the carrier 
the amount of its losses as compared with what it had earned 
during the test period. 


Plumb Plan Has a Rival 


A rival of the Plumb plan for operating the railroads has ap- 
peared in the bill introduced in the House of Representatives on 
November 2, by Speaker Gillett by request of Conrad Reno of 
Springfield, Mass. It is entitled: ‘A Bill to Keep the Railroads 
in Operation” and provides “that the capital and labor en- 
gaged in each interstate railroad corporation or system are here- 
by constituted a capital and labor partnership with limited 
liability, composed of the stockholders as capital partners and 
of all of the hand workers and brain workers engaged in the 
business, except the executive officers, as labor partners.” It also 
provides that the “joint earnings” shall be divided between the 
labor partners and the capital partners in the ratio of 50 to 50 in 
the following manner: The labor partners shall receive living 
wages as the work progresses, as a first charge upon the indus- 
try. If the joint earnings for the quarter amount to more than 
the aggregate of living wages for the same quarter, the capital 
partners shall be entitled to the excess up to an amount equal 
to the total living wages as living dividends for the capital 
partners. If the joint earnings exceed the sum of living wages 
plus living dividends, the excess or good-will earnings shall be 
equally divided between the two sets of partners. 

The rates of wages fixed by the Railroad Labor Board are de- 
clared to be living wages within the meaning of the bill, but 
the Labor Board would be empowered to fix the rates of living 
wages without any previous conferences between the parties 
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themselves... The--bill, would also direct-the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to lower the rates on all farm products, coal, lumber, 
building materials and other necessaries of life. The chairman 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, the chairman of the 
Railroad Labor Board and a third person to be appointed by the 
President would constitute a board of examiners to determine the 
amounts of the joint earnings, the living wages and the living 
dividends, to regulate the accounts kept by the carriers, and 
otherwise to exercise a general superintendence over the capital 
and labor partnerships. 


Disastrous Fire at Weehawken, N. J. 


The freight piers of the Erie Railroad, on the Hudson 
river, at Weehawken, N. J., about a half mile south of the 
West Shore Railroad passenger terminal, were damaged by 
fire on November 3 to the extent of about $2,000,000, the loss 
including 15 freight cars and great quantities of merchandise 
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Fighting the Flames Twelve Hours After Fire Started 


in the storehouses and in the cars. Of the seven piers at this 
place, only three are left standing. The fire started on pier D 
and this with piers A, B and C was destroyed with its con- 
tents; also a four-story brick warehouse. The freight de- 
stroyed consisted largely of oil, salt, lumber and flour. 
Eleven lighters and barges lying close to the piers were 
damaged, some of them badly. , 


House Approves Alaska Railroad Appropriation 


The. House..of Representatives on November 2 passed a bill 
authorizing an additional appropriation of $4,000,000 to complete 
the construction of the Alaska railroad, The original appropria- 
tion for the-road, based on estimates made before the war, was 
$35,000,000. Later an additional appropriation of $17,000,000 was 
made to meet the increased costs and the additional authorization 
would bring the total up to $56,000,000. An estimate made last 
December by the Alaskan Engineering Commission was that 
$3,110,210 would be required, but before the bill could be passed 
it was found necessary to increase the figure to $4,000,000. 

The bill was only passed after considerable debate, during which 
many remarks were made, particularly by those who had opposed 
the bill for the construction of this road in the first place, regarding 
the necessity for additional appropriations. Many, however, took 
the position, that in any event, after $52,000,000 has been expended 
the additional appropriation should be made to complete the 
work. 

The $4,000,000 is to standardize 57 miles of narrow gage road, 
using 70-pound rail; for the construction of two steel and concrete 
bridges, for certain additional rolling stock and to complete cer- 
tain terminals. It is now estimated that the road will be com- 
pleted some time in 1923. The bill was passed by a vote of 198 
to 78. 
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Railroad Earnings for September 


The net operating income of the Class I railroads for the 
month of September as reported to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was less than that reported for August. Returns 
for all the Class I roads except the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, 
whose report has been delayed, show a net operating income for 
the month of $87,174,064. This is an increase of 9.4 per cent as 
compared with September, 1921, and is on the basis of an 
annual return of 4.6 per cent. The net operating income for 
August was $90,000,000, or at the rate of 5 per cent on the value. 
The exclusion of the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton does not mate- 
rially affect the result. Its net operating income for August 
was only $70,000. 

The total operating revenues of the 200 Class I roads for 
September was $497,653,746, a decrease of 19.6 per cent, and 
the operating expenses were $377,106,272, a decrease of 26 per 
cent as compared with September, 1920. A summary of the 
reports of the 200 roads is as follows: 


Per cent 
of increase 
District 1921 1920 1921 over 1920 
Total operating revenues: 
Basterm District 20s. ccccccce $216,588,515 $286,366,686 d 24.4 
Southern District .......... 72,160,836 89,304,631 d 19.2 
Western District ..........¢. 208,904,595 243.256,449 d 14,1 
eee ere 497,653,746 618,927,766 d 19.6 
Total operating expenses: 
Master TR ccccvcscecee 170,720,518 243,107,204 d 29.8 
Sottmerm TMSHICE 26 ccccsccce 58,385,892 77,576,414 d 24.7 
Western District ........00-% 147,999,862 189,024,996 d 21.7 
ee reer 377,106,272 509,708,614 d 26.0 
Net railway operating income: 
ee ee rr 31,425,613 28,726,388 9.4 
Southern District ........... 10,251,415 9,879,311 3.8 
Western THRE 2<cccscccccs 45,497,036 41,083,822 10.7 
ee ae rere 87,174,064 79,689,521 9.4 


An Epidemic of Train Robberies 


Six daring robberies, were committed on western trunk lines 
during the three days following November 4. Of the six hold-ups 
three occurred on the Illinois Central. The most notable robbery 
occurred on the night of November 7, at Paxton, IIl., on the 
Illinois Central, 20 miles north of Champaign, when six bandits 
shot three members of the train crew and one passenger, slugged 
two other men, dynamited and burned the mail car, and then 
made their escape. The train was the New Orleans Limited, No. 
3, which left Chicago at 6.15 p. m., and the. robbery occurred 
shortly after 9 o’clock. At Paxton, two men boarded the tender, 
unseen by the train men. Crawling over the tender they ordered 
the engineman to stop the train with the passenger coaches stand- 
ing on a bridge. As the train came to a stop four accomplices 
immediately took charge of the engine crew as they were ordered 
from the cab. Two of the robbers were refused admittance to 
the mail car, whereupon they resorted to dynamite and stink 
bombs, driving the clerks from the car and slugging them as 
they came out. In the meantime a running battle was taking place 
between the train crew and two of the bandits standing on a high 
bank. _ Gaining admittance to the mail coach, the robbers blew 
open the safe and immediately gathered up all the registered and 
first class mail matter they could find and made their escape in a 
waiting automobile. The robbers injured six of the train crew, 
one of whom, a Pullman porter, died the next day. The 
burning of the mail car seems to have disconcerted the robbers, 
and it is believed that they carried away little property of value; 
but much may have been destroyed in the burning car. 

Of the other robberies which occurred on the Illinois Central, 
one was ‘the looting of a mail car of pouches containing parcel 
post and second class mail matter and the other the robbing of a 
dining car conductor of $300 and other valuables by two negroes 
who boarded the dining car of a train from the south as it arrived 
at the 43rd Street station, Chicago. 

The:;three other robberies occurred an the Oregon Short 
Line, the. Chicago & North Western and the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe. In the first, a lone masked bandit held up west- 
bound passenger train No. 17, near American Falls, Idaho, robbing 
the passengers in the observation car of $434 and considerable 
jewelry. On the Chicago & North Western, a merchandise 
express car en route between Chicago and Milwaukee, Wis., was 
entered as the train left Chicago and valuable merchandise was 
seized. The robbery was not discovered until the train reached 
Milwaukee. The sixth robbery occurred on an Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe passenger train near Ottawa Junction, Kan., on No- 
vember 5, when a masked man looted the mail car of the train, 
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after compelling one of the mail clerks to bind six of his fellow 
workers. Eight sacks of mail were split open and the contents 
rifled, no estimate of the loot having as yet been reported. 


Bureau of Explosives—Quarterly Accident Bulletin 


Colonel B. W. Dunn, chief inspector of the Bureau of Ex- 
plosives, 30 Vesey street, New York City, has issued Accident 
Bulletin No. 53, dated October 1, and giving various instructive 
notes concerning accidents in which explosives were involved, 
occurring on the railroads of the United States within the three 
months past. 

The most prominent item is the report of an explosion of 
dynamite that occurred on June 14, 1921, which wrecked two 
locomotives and nine cars and caused an estimated total loss of 
$141,625. This item refers, evidently, to the collision of freight 
trains on the St. Louis-San Francisco, near New Albany, Miss., 
on the date mentioned, when a northbound and a southbound 
freight collided, because of misunderstanding of orders on the part 
of train No. 135. One trainman was killed and three were in- 
jured. The accounts published at the time indicated that the 
explosion was caused by the collision; but Colonel Dunn’s bulletin 
says that the explosion did not occur until about ten minutes 
after the collision, and that it was due to hot coals from the 
firebox of one of the locomotives. The explosive was in the car 
next to the locomotive; 600 cases of gelatin dynamite, 35 per 
cent. The car was badly splintered and the damaged cases of 
dynamite, with loose dynamite cartridges, were thrown about 
on the ground; yet there was no immediate explosion. The under- 
lying cause was the improper position of the car next to the loco- 
motive, the men who were in charge of making up and running 
the train having neglected four important rules about placarding 
and inspecting, and placing the car in the train as far from the 
locomotive as practicable. 

The bulletin’s summary of items for the quarter contains the 
following : 

Trespassers fared badly in their proximity to tank cars of in- 
flammable liquids. Six men were burned to death in two tank- 
car derailments that were followed by fire. 

Twelve tank car wrecks and derailments involving gasoline and 
petroleum oils were immediately followed by fire. 

Leakage of inflammable liquids from tank car bottom outlet 
valves occurred in 27 instances. 

‘Lighted lanterns used near tank cars of gasoline caused two 
fires, 

Strike-anywhere matches caused 21 fires. 
were of a minor character, 

Charcoal shipments caused 10 fires, principally of spontaneous 
origin due to shippers’ violations. 

Six persons were injured in connection with the handling of 
acid shipments, 

Four fires occurred in shipments of nitric acid, three of which 
were in improperly packed express shipments. 


Fortunately, most 
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Marshal Foch and General Pershing 


On the Rear Platform of Their Special Train on the Way to the Convention 


of the American Legion at Kansas City, Photograph taken at Altoona on 
the Pennsylvania 
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The Canadian Pacific recently sent east from Winnipeg, 
Man., in a period of 24 hours, 41 train-loads of grain, 1,579 
cars. 


The Yazoo & Mississippi Valley announces reductions in the 
freight rate on Louisiana sugar from stations on its line between 
Baton Rouge and New Orleans to Mobile. 


The Baltimore & Ohio has re-opened its Memphis (Tenn.), 
commercial office, with temporary quarters in the Exchange 
Building. Louis T. Smith has been appointed district freight 
representative in charge. 


The Erie Railroad has reduced the price of meals in its din- 
ing cars. Special combinations are served, breakfast for 60 cents; 
others for 75 cents and one dollar. For luncheon or dinner, 
there is a combination for a dollar. 


P. C. Sprague, heretofore general freight agent of the South- 
western region of the Pennsylvania, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, has been appointed manager of the traffic department of 
M. A. Hanna & Company, Cleveland, Ohio, effective November 15. 


The Detroit, Toledo & Ironton filed an application with the 
Ohio Public Utilities Commission on November 8, seeking to 
reduce passenger rates by 0.6 cents a mile. The rates would 
affect both interstate and intrastate traffic and become effective on 
November 20. 


Through freight train service has been established from Chicago 
to Atlanta, Macon and Albany, Ga., Jacksonville and Tampa, Fila., 
and to Havana, Cuba, over the Illinois Central, the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis, the Central of Georgia, the Atlantic 
Coast Line and the Florida East Coast. 


The Oklahoma State Agricultural College, in conjunction with 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, will conduct an extensive 
educational campaign for the purpose of increasing the number 
and improving the quality of poultry, dairy cattle, hogs and sheep. 
Five meetings are to be held during the week which began on 
November 7. 


The Louisville & Nashville announces reductions in the freight 
rates on oranges from stations between Venetia and Grand Bay 
to Ohio river cities beginning November 28. The following re- 
ductions will be effective: St. Louis, from 99 to 87% cents; Cin-. 
cinnati, from 96 to 84% cents; Louisville, from 89% to 78 cents. 
Other cities in that territory are included in the reduction. 


At the annual meeting of the Oklahoma Industrial Traffic 
League at Oklahoma City, Okla., on October 17, E. N. Adams, 
secretary and traffic manager of the Tulsa Traffic Association, 
was elected president and F. J. Wright, assistant to the manager 
of the Oklahoma City Traffic Association, was elected secretary- 
treasurer. 


Eighty-six box cars, carrying 345 automobiles, together with 
parts sufficient to build 50 additional machines, were shipped on 
October 20 from the plant ‘icf the Willys-Overland Company, 
Toledo, Ohio, to: Los Angeles, Cal. - West of Chicago these 
cars went over the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, the El Paso 
& Southwestern and the Southern Pacific, 


Existing rules governing the furnishing of free transportation 
for care-takers in charge. of live stock returning to their starting 
point after having accompanied stock to its destination, will be 
revised by the Southern Pacific, beginning with January, 1922, so 
as to permit the drovers to remain five days at the market points 
before returning, instead of only 72 hours as at present. 


An informal conference was held before Traffic Director Hardie 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission at Washington on No- 
vember 7, between representatives of the railroads and of iron and 
steel shippers, at which representatives of the blast furnaces in 
the Buffalo district urged a reduction in the rates on coal and 
coke to their furnaces to meet the advantage given to their com- 
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petitors, the inland furnaces, by the reduction in the rates on ex- 
lake iron ore. The reduction in coal and coke rates was urged 
on the ground that it was necessary to equalize the assembling 
costs of the competing furnaces. 


The privilege of stopping over at Philadelphia, recently re- 
stored by the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & Ohio, in con- 
nection with tickets for passage through that city (after suspen- 
sion during the period of the war), has resulted already in a 
marked increase in the business of that city, more than 10,000 
visitors having stopped off there. This information is given out 
by the Chamber of Commerce, based in part on data received 
from the railroad companies, 


Steamers operating on the Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers, 
were authorized by the Railroad Commission of the state of 
California, on November 1, to make immediate reductions in 
rates on many commodities including beans, flour, grain, rice 
and hay. The reductions range from 27% cents to $1 a ton and 
follow the suggestion made by the commission in its decision of 
October 6, stipulating that the carriers make a voluntary reduc- 
tion of 20 per cent on the chief commcdities handled. The pres- 
ent reductions do not carry out the recommendations of the com- 
mission fully but it is expected that lower rates will be extended 
to other articles to meet economic conditions. 


The Senate on November 4, rejected an amendment to the tax 
bill proposed by Senator McKellar, of Tennessee, to require 
railroads to issue interchangeable 2,000-mile mileage books at 
the rate of 214 cents a mile. The senator contended that this was 
germane to the bill because he added it to the section relating 
to the transportation tax on mileage books. There was some 
debate, during which several senators expressed their belief that 
the railroads should issue mileage books at a reduced rate, but 
they objected to the consideration of the subject as a part of the 
tax bill; and there were also objections by Senator Cummins, 
Senator Pomerene and others to Congress definitely fixing the 
rate. 


At the annual election of the Traffic Club of Wichita, Kan., 
held on October 6, the following officers were elected: president, 
J. H. Wilcox, traffic manager, Johnston-Larimer D. G. Company ; 
first vice-president, F. E. Walling, district freight and passenger 
agent of the Missouri Pacific; second vice-president, George R. 
Graves, traffic manager of the Dold Packing Company ; directors, 
G. P. Nissen, traffic manager Sterling Oil & Refining Company, 
C. M. Morrison, traffic manager, Arkansas Valley Interurban Ry., 
H. L. McReynolds, traffic manager, White Eagle Oil & Refining 
Company; secretary H. G. Watts, Wichita Freight Audit Com- 
pany; treasurer, F. L. Partridge, traffic manager Otto Weiss 
‘Milling Company. 


A special communication has been sent to more than 3,000 
employees of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, directly in- 
terested in the handling of 1. c. 1. freight, by T. H. Beacom, 
vice-president and general manager of the road, urging each em- 
ployee to suggest to the management better and more economical 
methods of handling this kind of freight. Mr. Beacom points 
out that a saving of only 5 cents a ton on this traffic will be of 
material benefit to the railroad, saying: “The man who can 
quickly find and then practice the most efficient way of doing 
a thing is invaluable to the railroad and his good work will be 
recognized. Find a quicker and better way to handle the freight 
than you have in the past or better than the other fellow is do- 


ing now.” 


At the annual meeting of the Traffic Club of St. Louis, Mo., 
the following officers were elected: president, S. S. Butler, freight 
traffic manager, St. Louis-San Francisco; secretary, Sherman E. 
Wilson, assistant traffic manager, W. C. Ferguson Lumber Com- 
pany; treasurer, George S. Siddons, general western agent, 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic; vice-presidents, John C. Iselin, 
traffic manager, The Blackmer Post Pipe Company; O. Van 
Brunt, traffic manager, Certainteed Products Corporation; C. W. 
Clarke, general agent, Erie; B. H. Dally, assistant general freight 
agent, Pennsylvania, and H. C. Mitchell, treasurer, Bolz 
Cooperage Corporation. Board of directors for two years: A. F. 
Versen, J. L. Power, E. W. Shrimpf, C. P. Bowsher, and A. L. 
Browne. The new officers will be installed at a meeting to be 


held on December 6. 
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Coal Production 


Coal produced decreased slightly during the week ended Oc- 
tober 29, after having shown a large increase during the pre 
vious week, which was attributed to apprehension of a railroad 
strike. The output for the week was 10,951,000 tons, a decreas« 
of 107,000 tons, as compared with the previous week. The daily 
loading reports show that the production started downward even 
before the news that the strike had been averted was definitely 
received. Production began to slacken on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day instead of keeping up late into the week as it had done before 
and the strike was called off late on Thursday. The decline ap- 
parently continued into the first of the week ending November 5 


Annual Meeting of National Industrial Traffic League 


The National Industrial Traffic League opened its two-day 
annual meeting at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, on November 9. 
with a registration of approximately 450 members and guests 
After J. H. Beek, executive secretary of the League, had re- 
viewed the work of the executive committee, work was started 
on the general docket of the business session. At the start of 
the afternoon session on Wednesday all of the general officers, 
with the exception of a few regional vice-presidents, were re- 
elected for the ensuing year. The report of the special commit- 
tee on legislation was discussed on Thursday morning and will 
be submitted to Congress in the form of constructive sugges- 
tions. The suggestion for a three-dollar flat rate for demurrage 
was tabled. 


Perfect Package Month 


The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, announcing to shippers the 
plans for “Perfect Package Month” emphasizes especially the 
importance of full and correct marking and billing. Its circular 
says: 

A “Perfect Package” may not reach destination unless the bill- 
ing thereof is likewise perfect, and this applies to the billing 
department of the shipper as well as to that of the carrier 
Illegible billing usually results from speed; speed usually results 
in abbreviations; abbreviations usually end in trouble. Shipping 
clerks can hardly be blamed for having impressed on their minds 
the trade. name of the article they are handling, but it is very 
difficult for the railroad man in checking such freight. A case 
of “Fairy” may mean a box of soap to one railroad man and 
almost anything to another. If it is soap, bill it so. Show street 
address at all times. Show initials of destination road if certain 
delivery is required. Show “rrom” or “MANUFACTURED BY” pre- 
ceding shipper’s name and address. Name and address of shipper 
and that of consignee on inside of package will insure delivery in 
case outer markings become obliterated or removed. Use marking 
pot and brush for packages having uneven surfaces. Do Your 
Best; the Carriers Will Do the Rest! 


Chicago Shippers’ Conference 


At the annual meeting of the Chicago Shippers’ Conference 
Association, held at Chicago on the afternoon of November 2, 
J. J. Wait, retiring president of the association, opened the con- 
ference with a review of the work accomplished by the several 
committees of the association. He told of the work of the 
express committee in trying to obtain the adoption of a uniform 
express receipt, and of the legislation committee which has been 
working for the railroad passage of the funding bill in Congress, 
also giving attention to the work of the legislature of the staté 
of Illinois. Other committees reviewed were the rate committee 
and the service committee. The switching committee, Mr. Wait 
said, had discovered a movement on the part of some of thé 
carriers to require $50 per car minimum revenue before allowing 
any switching absorption and to apply plus rates to goods 
delivered within the Chicago switching district. 

The principal speaker of the conference was H. R. Kurrie, 
president of the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, who spoke 
on “The Present Railroad Situation.”. Mr. Kurrie said that 
in his belief the solution of the wage problem on the roads would 
be the education of the employees to see the needs of the carriers, 
that is, the relation between income and outgo, and realize it to 
the extent of co-operation. “Shippers,” he said, “have come to 
a clearer understanding that the railroads are merely industries 
like their own and they have helped in the emergency by putting 
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the carriers on their feet.” Continuing, he said, “As I view it, 
it is largely up to the shipper, the user of transportation, whether 
he wants service or lower freight rates. He can’t have both. 
The reduced revenues with continued high operating costs have 
put the railroads in a situation where they cannot stand the loss 
of revenue which would follow a general reduction in freight 
rates. I think that as a result of the recent strike order, the men 
have more thoroughly calculated their situation in the light of 
other industries around them and I think that after taking stock 
of their particular situation, they are persuaded that the reduc- 
tion was justified and that they are in a frame of mind more 
disposed to listen to reason than they have been since before 
fedaral control.” 

The following officers were elected by the association for the 


ensuing year: president, J. A. Brough, traffic manager, Crane . 


Company; vice-president, Robert C. Ross, general traffic manager, 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Sons; secretary, W. M. Lahl, traffic man- 
ager, American Seating Company; treasurer, J. A. Ronan, traffic 
manager, American Meat Packers Supply Company. The fol- 
lowing were elected directors for three years: J. J. Wait, man- 
ager traffic department, Hibbard Spencer, Bartlett & Company, 
and E. L. Dalton, traffic manager, American Radiator Company. 


Further Reduction in Livestock Rates Asked 


The Interstate Commerce Commission heard oral argu- 
ments at Washington on November 8 on the application of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation and other agricultural 
interests for a reopening of the case in which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission recently recommended to the rail- 
roads a 20 per cent reduction in livestock rates on the western 
roads, applicable to the longer hauls where the rates exceed 
50 cents. The application seeks a like reduction on the 
shorter hauls and, whereas the railroads put into effect the 
rates recommended by the commission with the understand- 
ing that the reduction remain in effect only until January 1, 
the shippers desire the reduction made permanent. Clifford 
Thorne, who appeared for the Farm Bureau Federation, said 
that the former reduction aggregated approximately $10,- 
000,000 a year and if the additional application is granted it 
will mean an additional reduction of approximately $24,- 
000,000 a year. He made much of the point that the prices 
of agricultural products have come down and argued that 
there was no reason for protecting the railroads against re- 
ductions in their revenues. He said the reduction in rates 
exceeding 50 cents has no significance to the states of Illinois 
or Iowa and has very little significance to the entire states 
of Nebraska or Kansas, he said. He also said that as the 
rates were increased on a percentage basis, they should be 
decreased on a percentage basis so that the same percentage 
should apply to all the rates. He called attention to a pub- 
licity bulletin issued by the railroads listing a large number 
of reductions in rates in the eastern territory and asked why 
it was not as important to reduce the western livestock rates. 
In reply to the suggestion that Mr. Thorne was now advo- 
cating the policy of making the rates. in accordance with 
what the traffic will bear, he said the commission has 
always considered this principle in classification cases in 
which the rate is made to depend in part on the value and 
also in other cases. 

S. H. Cowan, representing the Texas cattle raisers, said 
that 75 per cent of the livestock men in the country are 
“broke.” 

Kenneth F. Burgess, general solicitor of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, presented the argument for the railroads, 
opposing any further reduction in the livestock rates. He 
said that in the presentation of the original case the railroads 
thought they had proved beyond a doubt that if there was 
any traffic on which a reduction in rates was not justified 
by transportation conditions it was livestock. The commis- 
sion, however, recommended a reduction on account of eco- 
nomic conditions and the needs of the agricultural industry, 
and he thought that if the commission intended to take so 
many million dollars from the railroads to give to the farm- 
ers they had chosen the proper rates on which to make the 
reduction when they selected the long haul rates, but now 
the shippers ask for further reductions on the same record 


‘and without any new testimony. The commission, he said, 
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has gone so far as it is proper to go, whether from a trans- 
portation or an economic standpoint. Mr. Burgess also con- 
tended that any possible reduction in the short haul livestock 
rates would not be of material benefit to the livestock in- 
dustry because to carry livestock free from Missouri river 
points to Chicago would make a difference of less than one- 
half a cent per pound in the wholesale price. The average 
freight rate on livestock in the western district, he said, is less 
than $60 a car, while the average value of a carload at the 
market is $1,500 or more. 

He said that the livestock industry is suffering from the 
curtailment of foreign credits and a decrease in meat eating 
in the United States, neither of which can be relieved by 
reducing freight rates. On the other hand, a freight rate 
reduction will further curtail the buying power of the rail- 
roads and add to a further stoppage of industry. He said 
that during the first nine months of 1921 the western rail- 
roads were forced to reduce their expenditures for mainte- 
nance by $183,000,000 and that during these nine months their 
net operating income was $188,000,000, or $156,000,000 below 
the amount expected to be earned under the rates fixed by the 
commission. Mr. Burgess said that the railroads are facing 
a serious situation and are obliged to oppose any extensive 
reductions in rates. They have made many _ reductions 
where conditions justified it and they are trying to go on 
and do the best they can without doing any serious injustice to 
anyone. 


Reductions in Transcontinental Rates 


Transcontinental carriers, following conferences of traffic officers 
at Chicago, stated on November 3, that freight rate reductions 
ranging from 20 to 50 per cent on shipments from Chicago to 
the Pacific Coast, would become effective as soon as tariffs 
can be printed. Action of a similar nature by roads east of: 
Chicago is predicted in the near future. The proposed rate cuts 
require but a few formal actions and approvals and the tariffs 
are expected to become effective in the order of their release. 
R. B. Robertson, assistant freight traffic manager of the Union 
Pacific, has prepared the following tabulation of changes to be 
made in transcontinental east and west bound rates per 100 Ib. 
between Chicago and points taking the same rates and north 
and south coast and intermediate points which are being recom- 
mended by the carriers: 


To tHe PaciFie Coast 


Present Propesed 
OT ERT AEE T OEE MT TR $1.50 $1.30 
SN ON I 6. 5:5 crale «0% baie die Seles emis 2.95% 2.53 
IEE URINE, ig cists 5.5% «0-0. .cb- sacle 5 0b SaelS 1.06% -80 
I dees has cn coke et cRaueueleR eae 1.92 1.58% 
I eto Se ce oid Sraia WN WSIS ANI AEE 3.08 2.50 
ae Seay “MORI HNIN So 06-8 0 Vv Kein diviee Waulee eos 5.00 4.16 
I oars. fone 5G da se. aanivincie ea Re aree 1.8314 1.08 
Cereal beverages non-intoxicating, etc............ 1.85% 1.50 
Ree IE GEE, recasl aca op sain wide sai a RwSeribrs eels 2.25” 1.82 
Te 0s CONE COM ioc din snc ten seaiesseeeaewes 1.50 1.25 
ee eae errs Tere re cre eerie 3.83% 3.58 
Automobile wrecking trucks, California........... 5.66% 2.75% 
Intermediate ..... ae oar einas BT ORE Cee 5.66% 2.58% 
ee ET OS ooo o:cg-a: Graves ow 8.06 SES OMIM ROO 2.42 2.33% 
MA Se. aioaiorc-biar< hes ivan avswwik:W a eieeleeuinns 2.75% 2.25% 
IN NN ho hii a's. 5.3,0 ede duke oes cea 16.70 12.50 
Counters, heels, soles or taps, etc...:.........06. 3.56% 2.33% 
DN Ie CRON, GUE oss cred eeeseaewss sue ent 2.33% 2.25 
EMERG MNNIG “ees .tio-o-= ca wacass i pinvors sa wala eveatemee Wie 2.50 2.25 
IE Sis Free aikw see oie + UES cee wR oA aS 2.92 1.16% 
NES ner a re fee peat 1.0€% 
Cees GND SOURS GRE. 0665005. «iweb erecta ene .92 75 
Ca IEEE oe oles vals iain 's x ok alga wee Rae OE 4.08% 3.63% 
EE CR MRE MMIR 55 555'65.69 8.2 900s > Se 2.9514 2.6614 
From PaciFic Coast 
PrOit SPSUD OMA FICER. ois. 6 cin ics cc cesveesndelees 1.83% $1.42 
I NE ooo gies se. 0ee.b ess .ueyratweleialalgbien 1.42 35 
EE oa can ewes plewak sue eae Mom on 4.08%4 3.5614 
NS Oe er eee Te 1.55% 1.35 
ON eee re arne eae ee 3.33% nae 
Pee THONG TORE) ose ciied bice cinee td eee raven 58.40 12.50 
SUM ONIN: Cais 5 0. 0is. v0-w: ain Sirtev be Newer 2.951% 1.00 
SA CM MMI coc 5 « 5'vin'e 0. was bee's wih wk ease 4.08% 2.75% 
Empty ammonia cylinders.........c0iccseesccces 1.83% 1.75% 
Lumber for sound boards for pianos............. 864 79 
SEE Si Seyi Rare a ean ery eee en ee are 1.00 97 
keg. ee, DE PETER OTOL rr 1.53 1.00 
I rio fis chia ls ois aigron is aesl va 6 Oe emp a eat 5.00 4.16% 
EP rr rrr eer ee ee 1.92 86 
Stone, natural taking class “C’ or “D”.......... 1.83% 1.05 
ne ee ST er eee 1.25% -90 
Cement, exy-chloride or sorel...-.......eeeeeeees 1.48% 65 





*Per net ton. 60,000 minimum, $1.05. 
+To MeGill, Nevada. 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


The commission has suspended until March 1, the operation 
of schedules which provide increases and reductions in rates 
on lumber from Morehead, Ky., to eastern cities and interior 
eastern points, all rail. 


The commission has further suspended until December 17, the 
operation of certain schedules published in supplements to Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe tariffs which propose increased freight 
rates between El Paso, Texas, and stations in New Mexico and 
Arizona. 


The commission has further suspended until December 12, the 
operation of certain schedules which propose to reduce the free 
time allowance for unloading certain carload traffic destined to 
go by water from California ports, originating in California, 
from five days to 48 hours, 


The commission has suspended until March 1, the operation 
of certain schedules which ‘propose reductions in the propor- 
tional all rail, rail-lake and rail, and rail-lake and canal rates 
on grain from Minneapolis, St. Paul, etc., to Eastern Seaboard 
and interior eastern points, , 


The commission has suspended until March 1 the operation of 
certain paragraphs published in a supplement to the American 
Railway Express Company’s tariff which require that when a 
shipper requests goods stopped in transit he shall execute an 
agreement to indemnify the carrier, 


The commission has further suspended until December 12, the 
operation of certain schedules published in a Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois tariff which propose to increase switching rates between 
junctions with connecting lines and team tracks at stations be- 
tween Dolton and Chicago, inclusive. 


The commission has further suspended until December 30, the 
operation of certain schedules published in a Michigan Central 
tariff which propose to increase from $3.40 to $4.06 per net ton 
the rates on sand and gravel from Michigan City, Ind., to 
Blairsville, Connellsville and other points in Pennsylvania. 


The commission has suspended until March 27, the operation 
of certain schedules published in a supplement to a Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas tariff which propose reductions of 28% cents 
a ton on bituminous coal! from mines in Missouri, Kansas, 
Arkansas and Oklahoma to Kansas City, Mo., and contiguous 
points, 


The commission has further suspended until December 27, 
the operation of schedules which provide for the cancellation 
of the existing commodity rates on woolen yarn from Skow- 
hegan, Maine, to Boston, North Andover and Lawrence, Mass., 
and other points in New England and Trunk Line territory, 
leaving class rates applicable instead by an order previously 
entered, 


The Kansas Utilities Commission and a number of other western 
state commissions have filed petitions with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission asking it to reopen and amend its orders in 
the intrastate rate cases to authorize the reduction of intrastate 
freight rates on grain, grain products and hay to correspond with 
the reductions prescribed by the commission in the interstate 
grain rate case. 


The commission has further suspended until January 7, 1922, 
the operation of certain schedules published in Agent W. J. 
Kelly’s Exception to the Official Classification which propose 
to change the rules applicable at primary markets in central 
and trunk line territories governing the substitution of single- 
deck cars for double-deck cars ordered by shippers for loading 
with hogs to provide that if more than 20 double-deck live 
stock cars are ordered, sufficient number of single-deck cars will 
be furnished to take care of the stock that could be loaded in the 
double-deck cars ordered, the operation of which was suspended 
until December 8, 1921, by an order previously entered. 
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The commission has suspended until March 8, the operation of 
certain schedules published in a Wabash tariff which proposes to 
make a rate of 98 cents a ton on sand and gravel from Wolcott- 
ville, Ind., to Chicago, for Wabash Ry., deliveries only, 126 cents 
for delivery to industries on connecting lines, and 140 cents for 
delivery on team tracks of connecting lines, in lieu of the existing 
rate of 112 cents a ton, now indicated as applicable to Wabash 
deliveries only. 


A petition has been filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by the Southern Pine Association, the Georgia-Florida 
Saw Mill Association and the North Carolina Pine Association, 
asking that in any action which may at this time or in the im- 
mediate future be taken by the commission as to the reduction 
of freight rates on so-called basic commodities the rates on lum- 
ber originating in the territory represented by the petitioners be 
given consideration. 


State Commissions 


The Wisconsin Railroad Commission has ordered a hearing to 
determine whether or not freight rates on coal within the state 
are excessive. 


The Bingham & Garfield on October 30 filed an application with 
the Public Utilities Commission of the State of Utah seeking per- 
mission to discontinue passenger service on its lines, asserting 
that it is operating one coach over its line daily at a loss of $1,000 
a month. The copper mines in the Bingham district are not 
expected to resume operations for several months. 


The Corporation Commission of Oklahoma on October 20, 1921, 
authorized the carriers in that state to re-establish the increase 
in rates, with certain modifications, which was granted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on July 29, 1921. The state 
commission on June 7, 1921, had withdrawn its permission for 
the carriers to maintain the increase in rates, feeling that the 
rates were a discrimination against the state of Oklahoma and 
its shippers. 


The first general order regarding milling in transit in the state 
of California was made by the State Railroad Commission of 
that state on October 29, following an investigation of the sub- 
ject on the commission’s own motion. Under the decision a 
mileage scale of 100 miles for out-of-line haul with graduated 
rates is established as follows: 45 miles and under, 2 cents per 100 
Ib.; over 45 under 60 miles, 3 cents; 60 to 80 miles, 4 cents; 80 to 
100 miles, 5 cents. Prior to federal control the carriers opposed 
the milling in transit privilege in California, but recently the 
railroads voluntarily granted these privileges at out-of-line points 
to South Vallejo, Colusa, Stockton and Los Angeles. The com- 
mission held that the transit privilege is a service that the car- 
rier may establish voluntarily but when once established the 
commission has jurisdiction to prevent discrimination. 


Court News 


Grant of Easement Held to Include 
Railroad’s Successors and Assigns 


The C€aliforna Supreme Court holds that the provision, in a 
grant of an easement for railroad purposes, “so long as the said 
company shall actually maintain, use and operate its road upon the 
premises aforesaid, but not longer,” means so long as the company, 
its successors and assigns, shall operate its road upon the premises. 
—Northwestern Pacific v. Humboldt Milling Co. (Cal.) 200 Pac. 9. 


Shipper’s Contract to Feed and Care for Stock 
Defense to Action for Lost Stock 


In an action for damages claimed to have resulted from the 
railroad’s negligence in leaving open the gates of its feed lots 
at Shoshone and permitting plaintiff’s sheep to escape and be lost, 
the Idaho Supreme Court holds that the following contract was 
a sufficient defense: “The shipper will, at his own risk and ex- 
pense, load, unload, care for, feed and water the stock until 
delivery of same to consignee at destination, and will furnish to 
go with the stock for that purpose one or more attendants.”— 
Crabill v. Oregon Short Line (Idaho) 200 Pac. 121. 
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Rates Increased in Germany 
Lonpon. 
The German Minister of Transport announces a 30 per cent 
increase in railway rates to be applied on November 1 to 
merchandise and on December 1 to passengers. 


Jugoslavia to Build Railways 


Bids have been called for by the ministry of communications of 
the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes for the con- 
struction of five short railway lines to link up existing roads in 
that kingdom, for which purpose an internal loan of 500,000,000 
dinars (roughly, $2,000,000) has been floated, according to Com- 
merce reports. Three of these projects are for narrow-gage lines 
and two for standard gage, and the total length is 94 miles. 


Reduced Freight Rates in Great Britain 
Lonpon. 

The railways of Great Britain have decided to assist the iron 
and steel industry of Great Britain by granting a temporary 
reduction in rates for raw materials used in the iron making 
trade. It is reported that the reduction amounts to 25 per cent 
on iron-ore and limestone, coke rates being left untouched. It 
is, apparently, a well accepted fact in England that freight rates 
must come down before industry can progress. 


Nigerian Railways Need Cars and Locomotives 
Lonpon. 


In the Times’ (London) Trade Supplement, E. M. Bland, 
general manager of the Nigerian Railways, in his administration 
report for 1920, calls attention to the fact that the railways are 
under-equipped in both locomotives and freight cars. Orders 
were placed with an English locomotive builder for 42 locomo- 
tives in May, 1919, but in May of this year, only five had been 
received. The builders have charged this default on their part 
to labor troubles. 


Japan’s Railways 


The program for Japan’s government railways calls for an 
expenditure of $278,000,000 for new construction and $432,500,000 
for improvements during the next ten years, according to the 
British Board of Trade Journal. During the past year some 200 
miles of new line were built and during the present fiscal year 
it is estimated that an additional 260 miles will be built. 

On January 1 of this year freight rates were increased by 28 
per cent. The gross revenue for the fiscal year 1920 totaled some 
$102,500,000 from passenger traffic and $66,000,000 from freight 
traffic. Privately owned railways have increased greatly. In 
June of this year 2,021 miles were in operation, while the govern- 
ment has granted permits for the construction of some 3,000 
miles. 


Proposed That Italy Take German 
Indemnity in Railway Electrification Material 


Reports forwarded by Assistant Commercial Attaché Osborne, 
of Rome, and made public in Commerce Reports indicate that the 
director general of the Italian State Railways is suggesting that 
the government have the reparations account settled in part by 
requiring the Germans to hand over material which could be used 
in electrifying government railways. The office of the auditor 
general is said to oppose this means of settlement and to consider 
it preferable to have the adjustment of reparations made on a 
strictly money basis. 

The reports state that plans have been completed for the electri- 
fication of the Bologna-Verona-Brenner, Pisa-Leghorn, and 
Venezia Giulia lines, as well as for a shortened route between 
Rome and Naples. Studies are being made for the possible electri- 
fication of the Naples-Reggio, Calabria, and Paola Cosenza lines. 
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In order to carry out this extensive program the director of 
railways is negotiating with the ministry. of the treasury in order 
to obtain the necessary funds. According to information just re- 
ceived from Commercial Attaché H.C. MacLean, .of. Rome, the 
Official Gazette of October 1 published law decree. Number 1298, 
whereby the state railways administration is authorized, to ex- 
pend the sum of 160,000,000 lire (about $6,400,000 at-present ex- 
change) for the purchase of 120 electric locomotives. 


Exports of Car Wheels and Axles in September 


In August the value of exports of these materials was $255,- 
752. In September this figute slumped to $90,575. Detailed 
figures by countries, as compiled by the Bureau of. Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, follow: 


Countries Dollars Countries Dollars 
CRORE ccd sitessouncesen lee GRRE citrcec~ tivation bw +; 6,329, 
SSOP eee oar Sees See. “SOE sn ssanenntauaoneae a 
Se rer ter S20. FORO de candanaegeck sen enn 13,744 
OO rrr eee POSIE. 6i4.0 thc Samews ne woke 586 
RR ina. 2A. rk he corarsiac aun Gece 40 Philippine Islands .......... 7,144 
ROM iaieats sesisic Pave nants ano. ae —— 
PIE... 5 koeiw's Oacekena’s baw 320 POE flv... ci sedakeekaak 90,575 
Se eee ee 426 


Exports of Steam Locomotives in September 


Thirty-six steam locomotives valued at $1,493,050 were ex- 
ported from this country in September, as compared with 66, 
valued at $2,334,737, in August. Detailed figures by countries, 
as compiled by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
follow: 


Countries Number Dollars 
CI a acca baud Nis a SRS are eeenete 1 4,500 
PINE ie saa wis Salen bleelearea nes aeaets 19 793,250 
PEI, Gis Gigs Fars sins w om ORAS 2 108,400 
ERS Gic'ov-s a baa ba aie ann aaenares 2 74,000 
Wits san Vakins-s a cke ween tains 1 30,900 
CAN, <s.cbhos cos ccanne U6 eweercseaniten 11 482,000 
TO © Sitahiaiewakewes ysneews 36 1,493,050 


Service Resumed on Hedjaz Railway 


Announcement has been made of the reopening of service 
on the Hedjaz Railway between Haifa, an important port 
on the Mediterranean, and Amman, the capital of Trans- 
jordania, 162 miles distant, according to Consul A. E. 
Southard, Jerusalem. Trains are now running for the first 
time since the beginning of the war. The reopened line 
passes through an important grain-producing territory, and 
will open up a profitable market for goods of foreign manu- 
facture, particularly agricultural hardware and textiles. Haifa 
itself, besides being a port of call, is the terminus of five 
railways, and is being considered as the terminus of a pro- 
posed oil pipe line from Mesopotamia. 


New South Wales Railways 
Overburdened by Unfinished Lines 


The railways of New South Wales, Australia, according to the 
Times’ (London) Trade Supplement, suffered a deficit of some 
$2,600,000 last year. Practically all of this deficit can be charged 
to interest on capital sunk in additions and betterments, which 
have not yet been brought into use and are, consequently, not 
bringing in any revenue. It is estimated that about $15,000,000 
will have to be spent in order to complete these projects already 
begun and, as a matter of fact, the expenditure of about half of 
this sum is contemplated at an early date. Large orders for 
rails, bridge steel and other construction materials can, therefore, 
be expected soon. 


English Road’s New “Articulated” Train 


The Great Northern (England) has recently placed an 
“articulated” train in its London-Leeds service, according to 
the Railway Gazette (London). The train consists of five cars. 
At the head end of the first car there is a truck as well as at 
the rear end of the last car, Each remaining truck is so placed 
as to carry the weight of the ends of two cars and only one 
truck is provided at such places. Consequently the five cars are 
carried on six four-wheel trucks and the train is in reality nothing 
more than a long car in five movable segments which can not 
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be uncoupled. Additional cars can be added at the head or rear 
ends in the usual fashion. 

The advantages claimed for this style of construction are: easy 
riding because of practically complete avoidance of oscillation; 
considerable reduction in weight; permanent connections between 
cars can be made weatherproof; absence of noise and clatter of 
ordinary couplings. 

This is not the first articulated train on the Great Northern, 
it is said, but it is the newest and best equipped. The middle 
“car” of this train is a kitchen car, with a dining car at either 
end of it. The head and rear cars are coaches. 


Germany Considering Denationalization of Railways 
Lonpon. 

Brig.-General Sir Henry W. Thornton, general manager of 
the Great Eastern Railway, has recently returned from a trip to 
Germany and brings the information that whereas the Germans 
found it possible to operate the railways economically as a nation- 
alized system under the monarchy, it has been found impossible 
under the present form of government to approach anywhere 
near the satisfactory results previously obtained. Serious con- 
sideration is therefore being given to turning the railways over 
to private interests for operation. Various press dispatches have 
indicated the likelihood of Hugo Stinnes, Germany’s great indus- 
trial magnate, taking over the entire railway system. 


August Car Exports 


In August freight car exports totaled 360, valued at $470,001, 
showing a decline from the July total. The totals by countries, 
as compiled by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
follow : 











Passenger Freight and other 

ai —" A ~, Parts 

Countries Number Number of 
et ee ed ‘gene ‘etties $350 
CY nt0d66.006% erneeawes ‘ 348 
CE iis act wae a He-Wsatanac mack en 1,100 
EE con aba abbakeaedeewas — 584 
DE ccctebucenehesearéwe een ie “a 963 
British Honduras .........<. a ciaclas — Rae 54 
EERE eee 2 $11,922 19 $24,300 25,515 
I atk: weamnn es a alata hate aeueen 80 
EL, se waded eeaviw was a alae anes canst 2,022 
NE La rirate iin bie eile % 3 12,600 13 11,300 7,500 
A? ‘ndiedbeais Kaew ataends a atte’ ee salieri 319 
A RE aes A IRERE aa rae aetna’ 56 94,645 1,864 
Newfoundland and Labrador. sonnes cen Bee 18 
RS naa dae Gawd beee eae ee ee 1,924 
rinidad and Tokago....... +“ wai ares ager 950 
Other British West Indies... .. eeabad Seemen aaeeea 36 
Na Sn a aes aces cas ge ae slawdatd 145 256,675 19,521 
Dominican Republic ..... .. - J eacee 115 81,938 2,233 
EE aru ucaietea-ee ae da eked ae padi teiaialta inenee 61 
i 5 tan ahd bral and Gude s aa ema are 12 1,143 9,402 
DE. cindy en snow waded was ‘ap phoebe jcenata Beacon 11,228 
CE: weeeesauewoevenwea 4,511 
iia hw br a ac ghequl as wrdcasce 3,824 
OO era rrr a jones esas Paes 4,536 
Eee ueaea = ahaha sania waaket 46 
Kwantung, lease territory.. seuene a Sa “ 55,125 
i Se Pe cieeeseis v8 . cbctewe « opeagell ( woleee 943 
| EERE ney aC See 140,056 
EES SEA Pe er er as 570 
CO rere er 8,053 
OO eee 33,154 
Philippine Is'!ands .......... 15,152 
Portuguese Africa 6,453 
i wieduedtaeilanawen 5 $24,522 360 $470,001 $358,495 


British Roads in Argentina 
Have An Unsatisfactory Year 


The Railway Gazette (London) has published in one of its 
recent issues editorial reviews of the operations of four British 
railway companies doing business in Argentina for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1921. The result on none of them was highly 
satisfactory. 

Of the Buenos Ayres Great Southern and the Buenos Ayres 
Western it was said that the year was the most unsatisfactory in 
the history of the companies. The former company was forced 
to draw some $2,500,000 from reserve to pay its 4 per cent divi- 
dends on its common stock and the latter drew approximately 
$2,000,000 for the same purpose. Gross receipts of both companies 
fell off compared with the previous year while expenses such as 
fuel, taxes and wages increased. The operating ratio of the 
former company was 84.3 and of the latter company 90.8. 

The Buenos Ayres & Pacific earned only enough to pay operat- 
ing expenses, fixed charges, 5 per cent on its first preferred stock 
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and some $125,000 for reserve. For the previous year earnings 
were sufficient to pay all these charges and 5 per cent on the 
common stock as well. The operating ratio was 85.7. 

The Central Argentina fared somewhat better. Its gross receipts 
were practically the same as the previous year. Expenses, how- 
ever, such as labor and fuel, mounted. Net earnings were 38 per 
cent less than those of the previous year. Dividends on the 
consolidated common stock were reduced from 6 per cent to 4 
per cent and holders of deferred common shares who last year 
received 6 per cent of this year received nothing. 


English Railway Union’s Finances 
LonpDon 

The National Union of Railwaymen of Great Britain is suffer- 
ing a loss in membership and heavy drains on its capital accord- 
ing to a report published in the Railway Review, the official 
organ of that union. Before the war the society was able to 
meet its obligations mainly out of the interest from its invested 
capital. At the present time. its capital has been reduced by 
£262,000 ($1,310,000) from £1,221,000 ($6,105,000) to £958,000 
($4,790,000). In donation benefit alone no less than £481,000 
($2,405,000) was paid out between February 1 and September 1 
of the present year. “Unless we do something now to meet the 
exceptional strain upon our finances,” says the report, “another 

couple of years will find us heading for bankruptcy.” 


Canadian Tank Cars for Soviet Russia 


Five hundred tank cars built in Canada will immediately 
be placed on Canadian steamers for transportation to Novo- 
rossiisk, a Russian port on the Black Sea, according to a 
report from Consul Felix S. S. Johnson, at Kingston, Ontario. 
Four of the largest Canadian government freighters will 
be employed to carry the cars to Russia, and it is expected 
that the final shipment will be made before the close of 
navigation. 

The contract for the manufacture of the tank cars was 
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Photo by Kadel & Herbert 
Canadian Tank Cars Being Loaded for Shipment to Soviet 
Russia 


secured through the Soviet Trade Commission, London, at 
a price of $2,000,000. The cars, which are being built to the 
Russian gage of 5 feet, will be used in Russia’s extensive 
oil fields. A technical expert representing the Soviet govern- 
ment is now in Canada testing the completed cars, and as 
these are approved they are placed on board the two govern- 
ment ships which will carry the first shipment to Russia. 
The remainder of the cars will follow aboard two other 
government vessels before the close of navigation. 


THe SELF-CONFESSED WRECKER of the Grand Trunk passenger 
train near Lapeer, Mich., on October 29, who gave the name of 
Henry W. Gates, 59 years old, of Huntington, Ind., was sentenced 
to life imprisonment on November 3. 
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Burlington Authorizes Equipment 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, on November 7, authorized 
the expenditure of $15,000,000 for the purchase of 7,000 freight 
cars, 55 heavy freight and passenger locomotives and 127 all- 
steel passenger cars, to be used on the three lines operated by 
the company. 


Locomotives 


THE SEWELL VALLEY is inquiring for 1 Mikado type locomo- 
tive, to weigh about 120 tons. 


The CUMBERLAND & MANCHESTER has ordered 2 locomotives, 
from the American Locomotive Company. 


The SourHerN Paciric has ordered 50 Santa Fe type locomo- 
tives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


The ALABAMA, TENNESSEE & NorTHERN has ordered two 2-8-0 
type locomotives from the Lima Locomotive Works, Inc. 


R. C. Harris, commissioner of works, Toronto, Ont., will 
receive bids until 12 o’clock, noon, November 15, for 3 locomo- 
tives. 


Tue YeuH Han Rattway (China) reported‘ in the Railway 
Age of October 22, as expecting to order 2 Mogul type locomo- 
tives through Mitsui & Co., New York, has ordered these locomo- 
tives from the American Locomotive Company. 


Freight Cars 


Tue Lone IsLANpD is inquiring for prices on 10 caboose cars. 


Tue Dierks Lumper & Coat Company, De Queen, Ark., is 
inquiring for 10 flat cars. 


Tue H. C. Frick Coke Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., is asking 
for repairs on 1,200 hopper cars. 


The WasasH is asking for prices on the repair of 500, 50-ton 
all steel drop bottom gondola cars. 


Tue Live Pouttry Transit Company, Chicago, is inquiring 
for prices on from 100 to 300 poultry cars. 


Tue Erte will have repairs made to 100 50-ton steel coal cars 
at the shops of the Pennsylvania Tank Car Company. 


R. C. Harris, Commissioner of Works, Toronto, Ont., will 
receive bids until 12 o’clock noon, November 15, for 20 dump 
cars, 


Tue Bencat & NortH WESTERN (India) is inquiring for 
prices through the car builders on 250, 4-wheel, covered goods 
wagons, 


Tue Cuicaco & ALton has awarded a contract for the repair 
of 200 gondola cars ‘to the Mount Vernon Car Company, Mt. 
Vernon, II. 


The Atcuison, TopeKA & SANTA FE has awarded a contract for 
the conversion of 50 box cars into cabooses to the American Car 
& Foundry Company. 


Tue CHESAPEAKE & Onio is inquiring for 500 70-ton hopper 
cars and 500 50-ton hopper cars, and is also asking figures on 
the repair of 1,000 hopper cars. 


Tue Atcuison, TopeKA & SANTA FE has awarded a contract 
for 1,250 refrigerator cars to the American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany and 1,250 of the same type to the Haskell & Barker Car 
Company. 


Tue ILLINois CENTRAL, in addition to the inquiry for 2,000 
gondola cars, noted in the Railway Age of November 5 (page 911), 
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has under consideration a possible inquiry for 500 convertible 
cars and 500 flat cars. 


Tue I.Linors CENTRAL has awarded a contract for 350 40-ton 
refrigerator cars to the General American Tank Car Company, 
and for 650 of the same type to the Haskell & Barker Car 
Company, inquiry for which was reported in the Railway Age 
of October 29 (page 854). Delivery is to be started by February 
1, 1922, and is to be completed not later than March 10, 1922. 


Passenger Cars 


The SaLt Lake, GARFIELD & WeEsTERN is inquiring for from 10 
to 12 passenger coaches. 


The Missouri, Kansas & TExAs is inquiring for 20 passenger 
cars and 10 baggage cars. 


Iron and Steel 


Tue Cuicaco & ALTON has ordered 10,000 tons of rail from 
the Illinois Steel Company. 


The Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy has awarded a contract 
for girder I-beam spans for bridges at Wichita Falls, Tex., and 
Denver, Colo., aggregating 126 tons, to the American Bridge 
Company. 


Miscellaneous 


THe Great NorTHERN has ordered 30 complete steel dining 
car underframes from the Commonwealth Steel Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., which inquiry was reported in the Railway Age of 
October 8 (p. 695). 


The Great NorTHERN is inquiring for 1, 40-ton steam locomo- 
tive crane mounted upon a 24 ft. car having telescopic outrigger 
system and equipped with 40 ft. radius straight boom, pile 
driver truss and leaders, special horizontal fire box type boiler, 
double acting steam hammer, and 2,750 lb. drop hammer. 


Railway Construction 


ALASKA ANTHRACITE RAILROAD.—This company has asked for 
permission to extend its main line from its present terminus on 
Canyon Creek to a point 134 miles in a northeasterly direction, 
now designated by the Alaska Pacific Coal Company as a loading 
point. 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE.—This company has awarded 
a contract to Jerome Moss, Chicago, for alterations and repairs 
to its grain elevators at Chicago. 


Bett RatLrRoAD (INDIANAPOLIS).—This company, in conjunc- 
tion with the city of Indianapolis, contemplates elevating its 
tracks from the White river on the northwest side of that city 
to Michigan street, on the east side of the city. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL.—This company contemplates the con- 
struction of the tracks of the Canadian National and the Grand 
Trunk Pacific on a common level entering Edmonton, Alta. If 
this work is undertaken, the Grand Trunk’s tracks are to be 
lowered 16 ft. from the east end of the trestle at 58th Street 
to 74th Street, and the Canadian Northern’s tracks will be raised 
7 ft. for a distance of 2,000 ft. Subways will be provided at 
Fort Trail and Norton streets. The estimated cost of this work 
is about $250,000. The company also contemplates the construc- 
tion of a new station at Edmonton, Alta. The tentative plans 
provide for a site east of 10lst Street, extending for two blocks, 
giving a three-way approach. Freight sheds will be located west 
of 101st Street. This will mean the closing of three streets and 
the construction of two subways. 


CHESAPEAKE & OnI0.—This company will construct an em- 
bankment and track, 1,695 ft. long at Huntington, W. Va., for 
the storage of steel car parts. This company also contemplates 


the erection of a steel shed and platform for the storage of 
material at Huntington. 
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Cuicaco & Atton.—This company which was noted in the 
Railway Age of October 29 (page 854), as building a second 
track from Godfrey, Ill., to Brighton, a distance of 6 miles, at 
an estimated cost of $256,000, and from Roodhouse, IIl., to 
Manchester, a distance of 5 miles, at an estimated cost of $96,000, 
awarded the contracts to Mulville Bros., Alton, III. 


DALLAS-TERRELL.—This company has awarded a contract to 
Allhands & Davis, Kansas City, Mo., for grading and bridge 
work on its new line between Dallas and Terrell, Tex., a dis- 
tance of about 34 miles. 


FARMINGTON-GALLUP Line.—A Los Angeles syndicate contem- 
plates the construction of a railroad line between Farmington, 
N. M. and Gallup. Citizens in this territory, known as the San 
Juan Basin, are to furnish land amounting in value to $2,500,000, 
while the syndicate will contribute $1,500,000 in cash, all of which 
is in return for stock in the new road. The agent of this com- 
pany at Durango, Colo., the principal city to be benefited by this 
new line, reports that 60 per cent of the required land has already 
been pledged and the balance is expected within a short period of 
time. Mr. Chandler, managing editor of the Los Angeles Times, 
Los Angeles, Cal., and General Sherman of that city, are mem- 
bers of this syndicate. 


GRAND TRUNK Paciric.—This company will construct an earth 
dam at Rivers, Manitoba, and a water reservoir at Edson, Alberta. 


Itttno1is CeENTRAL.—This company will enlarge the drying facili- 
ties of its elevator E at New Orleans, La., at an estimated cost 
of $20,000, the work to be done by company forces. 


ILLINOIS TERMINAL.—It has been recommended by an examiner 
in his report to the Interstate Commerce Commission that this 
company be permitted to extend its line from Formosa, IIl., to 
O’Fallon, a distance of 14 miles. 


Minneapotis & St. Louts.—This company contemplates the 
construction of a one story repair shop at its Cedar Lake shops, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


MissourI, KAnsAs & Texas.—This company has awarded a 
contract to H. D. McCoy, Cleburne, Tex., for the construction 
of a one-story machine shop, 30 ft. in width by 50 ft. long, at 
Houston, Texas. 


MonTANA, WYOMING & SOUTHERN.—This company has awarded 
a contract to the W. L. Johnson Company, St. Paul, Minn., for 
a 50-ton single track reinforced concrete coaling station to be 
equipped with Howlett Construction Co. machinery. 


San Antonio & ArANSAS PAss.—This company which was 
noted in the Railway Age of October 1 (page 646) as contemplat- 
ing the erection of a freight and passenger station at Poth, 
Tex., has awarded a contract for this work to W. H. Orth, 
San Antonio, Tex. 


SEWELL VALLEY.—This company, reported in the Railway Age 
of October 1, as contemplating the erection of a shop building 
at Rainelle, W. Va., has placed an order for this building with 
the Truscon Steel Company, Youngstown, O. 


St. Louts-SaAn FrAncisco.—This company, through its Em- 
ployees’ Hospital Association, contemplates the construction of 
a new hospital at Springfield, Mo. The plans under considera- 
tion provide for a three-story brick, stone and reinforced con- 
crete building, to cost about $200,000. 


St. Louis-San Francisco.—This company will receive bids until 
November 19, for the remodeling of its Harvey Eating House at 
Sapulpa, Okla. 


St. Louts-SAn Francisco.—This company has awarded a con- 
tract to the Howlett Construction Company, Moline, Illinois, for 
a 300-ton reinforced concrete coaling station to be erected at New- 
burg, Mo. 


WASHINGTON, BRANDYWINE & Pornt Looxout.—This com- 
pany will begin at once the construction of a 12-mile line from 
Mechanicsville, Maryland, to Hollywood. The new line will be 
laid with 80-Ib. steel and the work will be done by company 
forces, 
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The United Railway Signal Company, formerly of East 
Providence, R. I., is rebuilding a new track torpedo plant 
and locating at Woodbridge, N. J. Five small buildings 
have already been completed and as many more planned. 


G. H. Jones, vice-president and one of the founders of the 
Inland Steel Company, Chicago, will retire from active service 
in the company about Jan. 1, 1922. Mr. Jones will retain his 
interest in the company and will continue as a director and 
a member of the executive committee. 


The Decatur Bridge Company, Decatur, Ill, have moved 
its Chicago office from 110 South Dearborn street to the 
Continental & Commercial Bank building, 208 South La Salle 
street. Carl R. Dick is district sales engineer at the Chicago 
office and H. H. Cosley is contracting engineer. 


M. E. Gregg has been appointed district sales manager for 
the Lackawanna Steel Company at Detroit, Mich., succeeding 
C. H. Hobbs. Mr. Gregg has been connected with the gen- 
eral sales department of the Lackawanna for the past two 
years, prior to which time he was Buffalo district manager 
for the Republic Iron & Steel Company. 


The Virginia Car Corporation, Alexandria, Va., has been 
organized in Virginia with a capital of $100,000. The officers 
are E. A. Morse, president, Washington, D. C.; L. D. Christie, 
treasurer, Alexandria, Va.; S. A. Aplin, secretary, Washing- 
ton. The company will build and repair railroad cars and 
will lease part of the Virginia Shipbuilding Corporation’s 
plant at Alexandria. 


Obituary 


Robert A. Ogle, president of the Ogle Construction Com- 
pany, who died on November 2, as noted in the Railway Age 
of November 5, was born at Spalding Springs, Mo., on 
November 16, 1865. He 
was engaged in general 
building contracting at 
Monroe City, Mo., until 
1898, when he organized 
and became director of 
the Safety Fund Life 
Association, sub- 
sequently the Missouri 
State Life Insurance 
Company. In 1903 he 
became affiliated with 
an engineering and con- 
struction company at 
St. Louis, Mo., special- 
izing in the railroad 
construction field. He 
left that company in 
1906 to enter the serv- 
ice of the Otto Gas 
Engine Works’ with 
headquarters in Chi- 
cago. While with this 
company he was mostly engaged in water service and coaling 
station construction. In 1911 he organized the Ogle Con- 
struction Company at Chicago, and since that time he has 
been actively identified with the development of coaling 
station construction and equipment. 





R. A. Ogle 


Frank P. Smith for over 20 years identified with the Han- 
cock Inspirator Company, sales department of Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore, Inc., New York, died on November 3, 
at his home at Manhattan Beach, N. Y., at the age of 66 years. 
Mr. Smith was in railroad service previous to entering the 
railway supply field. 
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William E. Baker, a4 civil and electrical engineer and mem- 
ber of the firm of W. E. Baker & Co., consulting engineers, 
New York City, died on November 7, at his home in New 
York, at the age of 65. Mr. Baker was born on October 18, 
1857, at Springfield, Mass., and graduated from Lafayette 
College, Easton, Pa. He entered railway service in 1877, and 
served consecutively as engineer of the St. Paul & Pacific, 
civil engineer of the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba and 
the Canadian Pacific. In 1884 he became resident engineer 
of the International & Great Northern and from 1889 to 1892 
was superintendent for the Thomson-Houston Electric Com- 
pany. From 1895 to 1899 he served as general superintendent 
of the Metropolitan West Side Elevated of Chicago and then 
became general superintendent of the Manhattan Elevated, 


‘New York. In 1902 he resigned to become a consulting 


engineer. 


Trade Publications 


HAMMER-WELDED STEEL PipeE.—The National Tube Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has recently issued Bulletin No. 13, 36 pages 
illustrated, descriptive of the hammer-welded pipe manufactured 
by this company. The method by which the steel plate is bent 
to tubular form with overlapping edges which are welded by 
hammer forging is described in detail in the text as well as by 
numerous diagrams and illustrations. The bulletin also contains 
views of actual installations and data, formule, curves and tables 
dealing with the flow of water and the strength of materials. 


Tips FOR THE Toot HarpENER.—A handy reference card en- 
titled, “Tips for the Tool Hardener—Suggestions of a Practical 
Man of Long Experience,” has recently been issued by the 
Vanadium Steel Company, Latrobe, Pa. It is 8% in. by 11 in, 
is made of heavy cardboard provided with a cord for hanging 
on the wall: of the hardening room or the tool room, and is 
printed on both sides. On one side of the card the various 
grades of tool steel made by the company are shown, while on 
the other side, thirty-seven practical points for the tool hardener 


are given. 
eo ee oe oe 
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F. G. Cooper in the Chicago Post. 
You Know, Mother, That Sort of Thing Can Be Overdone 
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CAROLINA, CLINCHFIELD & Onto.—Asks Authority to Issue 
Bonds.—This company has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to issue $7,000,000 of 7% per cent, 30- 
year first and consolidated mortgage gold bonds, series A, and also 
$7,369,000 or 6 per cent, 50-year, first and consolidated mortgage 
gold bonds, series B, for which the series A bonds are to be inter- 
changeable. This company proposes to sell $6,000,000 of the 
series A bonds at 92% to Blair & Co., and to issue $1,000,000 in 
exchange for an equal amount of first mortgage, 5 per cent, 30- 
year gold bonds and to deposit the bonds so received as additional 
security under the mortgage securing the series A bonds. The 
series A bonds are to be held in the Treasury for sale from time 
to time. The proceeds of the $6,000,000 of bonds to be sold are 
to be used to refund a similar amount of 5 per cent Elkhorn first 
mortgage gold bonds. 


CENTRAL OF GEeorGIA.—Annual Report—The income account for 
the year ended December 31, 1920, compares with the previous 
year as follows: 





1920 1919 

Railwav operating revenues (March 1-Decem- 

SE eae errr re rr $20,676,551 
Railway operating expenses (March 1-Decem- 

EO SED ano os pernbaasSeseNs-calee conven amimks 21,102,368 $52,859 

Net revenue from railway operations....... Def. $425,817 Def. $52,859 
Daiierey LES GOBER. cis 86:0 viowk siden 63:008,6:0:0 795,151 126,930 
Railway OMCTRtINE IUCBEME. 0oc ccecsccswies veces Def. 1,226.553 Def. 179,789 
Net revenue from miscellaneous operations.... 8,768 13,118 

Total operating income............s-ecece Def. 1,217,785 166,671 
Compensaticn from U. S. R. A. (January and 

February. 1920: full year 1919)............. 732,893 3,408,809 
ENON, TONING So oislog cise ccianscceacas aot 1,477,826 446,171 
ee i Wh 3,112,368 3,307 
Total non-operating income”... ..ecccrccccseee 5.849.809 4,239.749 

ee ey eye ee 4,632,024 4,073,078 
SN Gtk SI CII a io 58. 60:6: neces caw steleewee 2,286,334 2,094,954 
Total deducticns from gross incoine........... 3.115,317 2.790.428 

Net corporate CONE. 066... eee ees eee 1,516,707 1,282,650 


*Government guaranty.—The amount accrued te your company by the gov- 
ernment under the six months’ guaranty given by the Transportaticn Act 
has not vet been ascertained and certified by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; hut. pending final audit and approval of the accounts submitted, 
substantial advances and partial payments have heen collected. Income ac- 
count as submitted includes ay. estimated credit of the amount payable wnder 
the terms cf the guaranty. 





The operating revenues and expenses in detail and the principal 
traffic statistics for 1920 compare with 1919 as follows: 


OFERATING REVENUES 








1990 1919 

PO 8s cca hea selves \. 64 kivaree ew wierkaee oktetee $15,485,718 $13,136,534 
NE ONCE een TTT ec ee 6,794,338 6,489,995 

Total operating reventies........eeeeeeee $25,082,288 $21,696,511 

OPERATING EXPENSES 

Maintenance of way and structures........... $4,942,898 $4,368,741 
Maintenance of equipment..............eee0- 6,163,736 4,471,773 
Ge Sak pahios ACR. 5 BEAN SRR AE 673,247 429,452 
UIA 6d aie ci ws 5 exes ove nnmamaals ete 12,908.739 9,242,120 
Eno tlt S250 aig areas ars ara leo I aIe 990.234 768,899 

Total operating expenses........0....eee- $25,733,367 $19,289,423 
Net revenve from railway operations.......... Def. 651,079 2,407,088 
Railway tax accruals, including war taxes..... 925,199 942,652 
POUR GUETRIINE INCGING ..~ 6.61565 <3 0605 ocice se smiees Def. 1,578,078 1,462,094 
PROUCOOROTIEE INCOME 56 oie ee cece eeccwee se 5,130,851 772,453 
CIES Se boc: eicedieaie- va wsviee tie-sd etblleare 3,552,772 2.234.548 
Deductions from gross income..........-+006. 3,187,677 2,776,738 


I a oases area piv wa Bete eae 365,096 Def. 542,190 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC 


Number of revenue passengers carried a Ee) Sai 6.064.494 6.893.421 
Revenue passengers carried one mile.......... 241,047,880 249,976,909 
Average distance carried—in miles.... 39.75 36.26 


Average revenue per passenger per mile—in 
CONES No cork bbe oan sa5e 0 05 eek bem etae Seems 2.82 2.60 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC 


Tons of revenue freight carried............... 7.517,302 6,066,408 
Tons of revenue freight carried one mile...... 1,283,298,476 989,022,920 
Tons of revenue freight carried one mile per 

ne Oe ae”, cna aia koko tioncen ewe ee 666,849 515,575 
Average distunce revenue freight carried—in 

I ce none ec Te Ee ci e ge NS alas ae 170.71 163.03 
Average revenue per ton per mile—in cents.... 1.21 1.33 


Cuicaco & Atton.—“Clover Leaf” Settlement—See Toledo, St. 
Louis & Western. 


Cuicaco & NortH WeEsTERN.—Asks Authority for Trustees to 
Deliver Bonds—This company has asked the Interstate Com- 
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merce Commission to authorize the trustees under various mort- 
gages to authenticate and deliver to the company bonds to 
reimburse the treasury on account of expenditures in 1921 and 
previous years. 


Cuicaco, BuRLINGTON & Quincy.—New Director.—Charles I. 
Sturgis, secretary and treasurer, has been elected vice-president 
and director. 


CuHIcAGo, MILWAUKEE & St. PauLt.—Authorized to Assume Lia- 
bility of C. T. H. & S. E—This company has been authorized 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission to assume as lessee the 
obligation or liability of the Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern 
in respect of the payment of the principal and interest for $310,571 
of first and refunding mortgage gold bonds, the issue which the 
Commission has also authorized in accordance with the terms of 
a lease of that road by the C. M. & St. P. The bonds are to be 
issued to the St. Paul to reimburse it for the payment of certain 
other obligations of the C., T. H. & S. E. 


Cuicaco, New York & Boston REFRIGERATOR CoMPANY.—Not 
Entitled to Guaranty.—The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
issued a decision holding that this company, whose stock is owned 
by the Grand Trunk, is not a carrier by railroad and is, there- 
fore, not entitled to the six months’ guaranty provided by the 
Transportation Act, although its property was under federal 
control. 


Et Paso & SOUTHWESTERN.—Asks Authority to Acquire Ari- 
zona & New Mexico—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority for the acquisition of 
control of the Arizona & New Mexico by the purchase of stock 
and otherwise, also to issue $3,500,000 of short term notes which 
with $1,000,000 in cash are to be used to purchase the stock and 
bonds of the Arizona & New Mexico. A joint application has 
also been filed for authority for the El Paso & Southwestern to 
lease and operate the Arizona & New Mexico property. 


KNOXVILLE, SEVERVILLE & EASTERN.—Resale.—Confirmation of 
the sale of this 30-mile road to L. C. Gunter, president of the 
Stony Fork Collieries Company and of the Southern Appalachian 
Coal Operators’ Association, for $50,000 was agreed to before 
Chancellor Charles Hays Brown at Knoxville, Tenn., on Novem- 
ber 1, by counsel for the Merchants’ and Mechanics’ bank, the 
largest creditor of the road. New bidding on the property followed 
opposition to the confirmation of the sale to W. B. Townsend, 
on October 5, for $30,000. 


Linerty-W HitE.—Sold.—This company’s 24-mile line between 
McComb, Miss., and Liberty, has been sold by the receiver, K. G. 
Price to Hugh L. White, of Columbia, Miss., for $30,000. The 
sale included the equipment and other property. The road was 
ordered abandoned by the Interstate Commerce Commission, as 
noted in the Railway Age, September 10, 1921, page 512. 





NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & St. Louts.—Annual Report—A 
review of this company’s annual report for 1920 appears on 
another page of this issue. 


New York CENTRAL.—Authorized to Pledge Bonds.—This com- 
pany has been authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to issue $19,500,000 of 6 per cent refunding and improvement 
mortgage bonds and to pledge them with the director general of 
railroads as security for a demand note for a like amount given 
in payment of the applicant’s indebtedness to the United States for 
additions and betterments made during federal control. 


SARATOGA & ENCAMPMENT.—Taken over by Union Pacific —See 
Union Pacific. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—Asks Authority to Guarantee Certificates.— 
This company has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to guarantee $600,000 of equipment trust certifi- 
cates issued by the Anglo-California Trust Company for the 
purchase of equipment for the San Diego & Arizona. 


SouTHERN RattwAy.—Bonds Sold—J. P. Morgan & Co. have 
sold $5,655,000 first consolidated 5 per cent mortgage bonds, at 85 
to yield 5.90. The proceeds are to be used to refund a like amount 
of Georgia Pacific first mortgage 6 per cent bonds, maturing 
January 1, 1922. 
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St. Louis-San Francisco.—Asks Authority to Issue Bonds.— 
This company has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to issue $2,122,000 prior lien 6 per cent gold 
bonds dated July 1, 1916, and maturing July 1, 1928, to be sold 
at not less than 90 or to be pledged at not less than 75 as col- 
lateral security for short term notes. It is stated that the bonds 
cannot now be sold on reasonable terms. 


ToLepo, St. Louis & WeEstern.—Bondholders Approve Settle- 
ment—The bondholders’ committee has approved the proposed 
settlement of the controversy, which was noted in last week’s 
Railway Age, page 913, concerning the company’s collateral trust 
4 per cent series A and B 1917 bonds. Announcement to this 
effect was made by Edwin G. Merrill, chairman of the committee, 
in a notice to the holders of certificates of deposit for series A 4 
per cent bonds. 

In his statement Mr. Merrill said, in part: 


Under the terms of that settlement the bondholders’ committee will re- 
ceive the stock of the Chicago & Alton Railroad, now held as collateral for 
the bonds (of both series), together with payment of $1,130,000 in cash 
and approximately 9,500 shares of preferred stock and 9,500 shares of 
common stock of the “Clover Leaf” company. 

The committee has made a favorable adjustment with the holders of the 
entire issue of series B bonds and with certain holders of series A bonds 
pasa tn, | the distribution to them of their pro-rata share of Chicago & Alton 
preferred and common stocks only. The committee estimates that after this 
adjustment and the payment of all expenses in connection with the com- 
mittee, there will be available for distribution on each certificate of deposit 
representing a $1,000 series A “‘Clover Leaf” bond, with all unpaid coupons 
attached, approximately (1) in cash $150; (2) in “Clover Leaf” preferred 
stock $180, par amount; (3) in “Clover Leaf’? common stock $180, par 
amount; (4) in Alton preferred stock $560, par amount, and (5) in Alton 
common stock $1,250, par amount. 

As soon as this settlement is carried out and the cash and securities 
become available, the distribution will be made by the New York Life Insur 
ance & Trust Company. 

The bondholders’ committee is of the opinion that this settlement is fair 
and satisfactory. By it protracted litigation is avoided and the bond- 
holders will receive promptly their full pro rata share of Chicago & Alton 
stock, both preferred and common, together with a substantial cash pay 
ment and a share in the equity of the “Clover Leaf’? Company. 


Union Pactric.—Control of the Saratoga & Encampment.—The 
Union Pacific has taken over this road on a tentative plan, the 
terms of which have not been announced, for a minimum period of 
three years. The road operates between Encampment, Wyo., and 
Walcott, 45 miles. 


More Equipment Trust Certificates Sold 


The director general of railroads announced ‘on November 5, 
that he had, with the consent of the President, confirmed addi- 
tional sales, at par plus accrued interest, of railroad equipment 
trust certificates now held by the government, as follows: 

To Salomon Brothers & Hutzler, and Kidder Peabody & Co.: 


-» $2,011,700 
8 


Louisville & Nastville, 1922 to 1924, inclusive........... 
Great Northern, 1922 to 1924 inclusive......... 

Illinois Central, 1922 to 1924 inclusive. .....cciicccsvcccces 
New York Centrui, 1922 to 1924 inclusive 





Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, 1922 to 1927, inclusive 519,000 

To Bernard Scholle & Co.: 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, 1922 to 1924, inclusive.... 1,039,200 
Michigan Central, 1922 te 1924, inclusive...........0s..6.. 400,800 
SOteE SOE OE Ge GID hie once iecdiccvvivesicces $9,539,000 


The sales were arranged by Eugene Meyer, Jr., managing direc- 
tor of the War Finance Corporation. Total amount of equipment 
trust certificates sold by the government to date, at par plus 
accrued interest, is $109,338,800. 


Dividends Declared 


Cripple Creek Central.—Preferred, 1 per cent, quarterly, payable Decem 
ber 1 to holders of record November 15. 

New Orleans, Texas & Mexico.—1% per cent, quarterly, payable December 
1 to holders of record November 15. 

Pittsburgh, Youngstown & Ashtabula.—Preferred, 1% per cent, quarterly, 
payable December 1 to holders of record November 21. 


AMERICAN COMPANIES are meeting with hard competition in 
China, especially from British companies, for British laws have 
recognized the special requirements of the China situation and 
made it possible for British companies operating in China to 
do so without paying corporate taxes in England. American 
companies are at a distinct disadvantage in competition with 
such British companies, and apparently are at a similar disad- 
vantage in comparison with French companies and Japanese 
companies.—Forecign Commerce Department, U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce. 
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Executive 


Charles I. Sturgis, secretary and treasurer of the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy, with headquarters at Chicago, has 
been elected vice-president and director, with the same head- 
quarters. A photograph and sketch of Mr. Sturgis were 
published in the Railway Age of June 10, 1921 (page 1378). 


R. C. Morgan, superintendent of terminals of the Canadian 
Pacific at Winnipeg, Manitoba, has gone temporarily to the 
Reid Newfoundland Company, St. John’s N. F., as chairman 
of the management committee. The other members of this 
committee are R. G. Reid and J. M. Fogbes. This committee 
will have charge of the general management of the company 
and is expected shortly to bring out a new bey for the 
permanent operation of the railway. 


Financial, Legal and Accpungit 


Charles M. Sheafe, Jr., whose appointment as general 
solicitor for the New York, New Haven & .Hartford was 
announced in the Railway Age of October 8 (page 698), was 
born at Holden, Mis- 
souri; om: August 14, 
1874,,, He attended Le- 
land: ‘Stanford Jr. Uni- 
versity. in 1893 and 
1894: and* thereafter at- 
tendéd “Harvard Uni- 
versity, from which 
institution he received 
the degree of bachelor 
of arts in 1898 and 
bachelor of laws in 
1901. He entered rail- 
way service on May l, 
1905, as assistant at- 
torney for the New 
York, New Haven & 
Hartford at New York. 
In 1908 he was 
promoted to attorney 
and, in 1914, to counsel 
for the same company 
with the same _head- 
quarters. This latter position he was holding at the time 
of his recent appointment. 





Chas. M. Sheafe, Jr. 


L. G. Lind has been appointed auditor of disbursements of 
the Wabash with headquarters at St. Louis, succeeding A. L. 
Lallier, resigned. 


A. T. Williams, assistant secretary and cashier of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with headquarters at Chicago, 
has been elected assistant treasurer. 


R. B. Williamson, superintendent of claim prevention of 
the Missouri Pacific, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., 
has been promoted to freight claim agent with the same 
headquarters, succeeding T. S. Walton, deceased. T. F. 
Scruby will succeed Mr. Williamson as superintendent of 
claim prevention. 


W. Walmsley, chief clerk to the assistant to the auditor 
of revenues of the Grand Trunk, Canadian lines, with head- 
quarters at Montreal, Que., has been promoted to assistant 
auditor of revenues with the same headquarters, succeeding 
G. A. Godfrey, whose promotion was noted in the Railway 
Age of September 10 (page 515). 


Operating 


N. W. Smith has been appointed assistant to the general 
manager, Eastern region, of the Pennsylvania, effective 
September 1. 
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O. M. Higgins, night chief dispatcher of the Canadian 
National has been promoted to chief dispatcher, with head- 
quarters at Saskatoon, Sask. 


J. D. Fraser, chief dispatcher of the Esquimalt & Nanaimo, 
with headquarters at Victoria, B. C., has been promoted to 
acting superintendent, with the same headquarters. F. E. 
Tebo, dispatcher, will succeed Mr. Fraser. 


W. L. Hack, whose appointment as superintendent of the 
Salt Lake division of the Southern Pacific, with headquarters 
at Ogden, Utah, was announced in the Railway Age of Octo- 
ber 15 (page 743), was born at Vallejo, Cal., on October 10, 
1880. He entered railroad service in July, 1896, in the shops 
of the Southern Pacific, since which time he has been suc- 
cessively employed in a roundhouse for two years; as road 
fireman for four years; engineer for the next ten years; fuel 
expert on the Los Angeles, Tucson and San Joaquin di- 
visions, with headquarters at Los Angeles, Cal., for three 
years; road foreman of engines of the Tucson division, and 
district road foreman of engines of the Northern district. 
On September 1, 1918, he was promoted to assistant superin- 
tendent of the Sacramento division, with headquarters at 
Sacramento, Cal., which position he was holding at the time 
of his recent promotion. 


A, J. Hancock, whose appointment as supervisor of trans- 
portation of the Southern Pacific, with headquarters at San 
Francisco, Cal., was announced in the Railway Age of October 
15 (page 743), was born 
at Frankfort, Kentucky, 
on March 4, 1880. He 
entered railroad service 
in September, 1901, as 
a clerk and telegrapher 
for the Postal and the 
Western Union  tele- 
graph companies, work- 
ing at various stations 
on the Louisville and 
Nashville, the Louis- 
ville) Henderson and 
St. Louis, the Union 
Pacific, and the Kansas 
City Southern, until 
July, 1903, when he be- 
came a_ stenographer 
in the office of the 
superintendent of tele- 
graph of the Southern 
Pacific, with headquar- 
ters at San Francisco, 
Cal. He left railroad service in January, 1904, to become 
cashier of the United States Life Insurance Company, but re- 
entered railroad service in August of the same year as a teleg- 
rapher, and was soon appointed a clerk for the division 
superintendent of the Southern Pacific at San Francisco, 
being promoted later to chief clerk. From September, 1905, 
to December of that year, he was employed by that com- 
pany in its Sacramento telegraph office. In February, 1906, 
he entered the service of the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient, 
of Texas, and served successively as dispatcher and chief 
clerk to the general manager. In September, 1912, he re- 
turned to the Southern Pacific as assistant chief clerk to 
the vice-president and general manager, which position he 
held until March, 1913, when he was promoted to chief clerk 
to the general manager. In January, 1917, this position was 
abolished and Mr. Hancock returned to his former position 
which he held until September 1, 1918, when the position of 
chief clerk to the general manager was re-established. He 
was holding that position at the time of his recent promotion. 





A. J. Hancock 


Traffic 


E. S. Brissey has been appointed commercial agent of the 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf with headquarters at Chicago. 
W. D. Lambert has been appointed general agent with head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh, Pa 
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E. P. Bass has been appointed commercial agent of the 
Georgia & Florida with headquarters at Valdosta, Ga., suc- 
ceeding H. K. Wilkinson, division freight agent, who has 
resigned and whose office has been abolished, effective with 
his resignation. 


R. E. Greene, general passenger and freight agent of the 
Salina Northern, with headquarters at Salina, Kan., has been 
promoted to traffic manager with the same _ headquarters; 
and the office of general passenger and freight agent has 
been abolished. 


H. J. Dymond has been appointed general agent of the 
Georgia & Florida with headquarters at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
succeeding D. W. Agnew, general western agent, who has 
resigned and whose position has been abolished. E. W. 
Dodge, Jr., has been appointed commercial agent at Savan- 
nah, Ga., succeeding W. C. Duggan, resigned. 


Mechanical 


O. S. Jackson has been appointed assistant superintendent 
of motive power of the Union Pacific, with headquarters at 
Omaha, Neb. : 


J. W. Keppel, general foreman of the Canadian Pacific, 
with headquarters at Vancouver, B. C., has been promoted 
to master mechanic of the Regina division, Saskatchewan 
district, with headquarters at Regina, Sask., succeeding W. G. 
McPherson, promoted, as noted in the Railway Age of Octo- 
ber 22 (page 806). 


G. H. Likert has been appointed fuel engineer of the Union 
Pacific with headquarters at Omaha, Nebr. B. E. O’Neill 
has been appointed fuel supervisor of the southern district 
with headquarters at Kansas City. A. L. Coey has been ap- 
pointed fuel supervisor of the northern district with head- 
quarters at Cheyenne, Wyo., and P. C. Coats has been ap- 
pointed fuel inspector with headquarters at Omaha, Nebr. 
These changes were effective October 1. 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


Dougald Cameron, whose appointment as district engineer, 
maintenance of way, of the Iowa district of the Chicago, 
surlington & Quincy, with headquarters at Burlington, Iowa, 
was announced in the Railway Age of October 15 (page 774), 
was born at Aberdeen, Scotland, on August 26, 1884, and 
educated in the public schools and at Robert Gordons Col- 
lege there. He entered railroad service as a rodman and 
instrument man on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, in 
September, 1909, and was successively a draftsman and 
assistant engineer up to 1918. In July, 1918, he was appointed 
roadmaster of the Chicago division, with headquarters at 
Chicago, which position he held until February 6, 1920, when 
he was transferred to Beardstown, Ill. On April 24, 1920, he 
was promoted to assistant to the general inspector of perma- 
nent way and structures, with headquarters at Chicago. He 
was holding this position at the time of his recent promotion. 


Howard M. Smitten, assistant engineer in the valuation 
department of the Southern Pacific, has been appointed bridge 
engineer of the Western Pacific, with headquarters at San 
Francisco, Cal. He was born at San Jose, Cal., on February 
8, 1878. He entered railroad service in May, 1900, as a rod- 
man on the Southern Pacific and held this position until 
1902, when he was made structural draftsman in the main- 
tenance of way department. A short time later he left 
railroad service and was employed by various architects in 
San Francisco ag a structural engineer and draftsman. In 
June, 1906, he re-entered the employ of the Southern Pacific 
as a structural engineer. From May, 1917, to March, 1919, 
he served in the United States army successively as captain, 
major and lieutenant-colonel, in which capacities he had 
charge of various engineering details at Camp Lewis, and 
was assistant depot engineer in charge of railroad shops at 
Sievres, France. At the close of the war he was in command 
of the 37th engineers. He again re-entered the service of 
the Southern Pacific in January, 1920, as an assistant engineer 
in the valuation department, which position he was holding 
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Obituary 


Albert S. Johnson, general manager of the Terminal Rail- 
road Association of St. Louis, died at his home in that city 
on November 8 as a result of an acute heart affection. 


E. A. Chenery, superintendent of telegraph of the Missouri 
Pacific with headquarters at St. Louis, died on November 8 
in the Missouri Pacific Hospital in that city from a stroke 
of apoplexy. 


George H. Webb, chief engineer of the Michigan Central, with 
headquarters at Detroit, Mich., died at Newton, Mass., on No- 
vember 3. Mr. Webb was 61 years of age. Upon graduating 
from the Pennsylvania 
Military Academy in 
1880, he entered railroad 
service as a rodman on 
the Somerset & Cambria 
branch of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, and was later 
levelman and transitman 
on the Pittsburgh South- 
ern and on the Pitts- 
burgh & Western (both 
now parts of the Balti- 
more & Ohio). In 1883 
he became city engineer 
of Johnstown, Pa., and 
later engineer of the 
Johnson Steel Rail Com- 
pany. From 1885 until 
the Spring of 1888 he 
was assistant engineer 
and locating engineer on 
several branch lines of 
the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy. During 1888, he located and constructed portions of 
the Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern (now a part of the Northern 
Pacific) and the Puget Sound, Skagit & Eastern. In 1889 he 
went to Chile in charge of the construction of government rail- 
roads. He was appointed division engineer and superintendent of 
construction of the Summit division of the Central Railway of 
Peru in 1891. He built that division through the main range of 
the Andes. This work was in high altitude with heavy grades 
and high curvature and many tunnels. He returned to this coun- 
try in 1893 and was engaged in private engineering practice for 
four years, after which he was appointed chief engineer of the 
Cincinnati, Georgetown & Portsmouth. In 1899 he became a 
roadmaster for the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, 
later holding the same position on the Chicago & Alton. In 1901 
and 1902 he was engineer in charge of construction of the Baring 
Cross shops of the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern at Baring 
Cross., Ark., and in 1903 he entered the service of the Michigan 
Central in charge of location work. He was promoted to engi- 
neer of the Middle division in April, 1903, and assistant chief 
engineer in charge of surveys, construction and.maintenance of 
way, in November, 1903, which position he held until June 16, 
1905, when he was promoted to chief engineer. In June, 1911, 
Mr. Webb was also appointed chief engineer of the Detroit River 
Tunnel Company. In June, 1917, he was commissioned lieutenant 
colonel, in the Sixteenth (Railway) Engineers, the following year 
was promoted to colonel. He spent approximately two years in 
service in France in recognition of which he was awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal, decorated by the president of France, 
made an officer in the order of the Black Star, and a member of 
the Legion of Honor. He resumed his duties as chief engineer of 
the Michigan Central in May, 1919. 





Lt. Col. G. H. Webb 


Who Is Gornec To Buy from us, with the foreign exchanges in 
their chaotic position? Let the United States, which has the 
world’s gold, come to the world’s aid! It is a fact that the 
unemployment problem in the United States is greater than in 
this country (England) although she has all the gold. Countries 
cannot afford to buy from the United States, consequently the 
United States cannot export. Where there is no export trade 
there is no production, and no production means unemployment. 
—Sir Robert Hadfield in the London Chronicle. 


